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To Women 
who buy for the family 


kvery six pairs of cotton Holeproofs 
are definitely guaranteed to need no 
darning for six months. If any or 
all of the six pairs fail in that time, 
new pairs are furnished free. Don’t 
you want such hose for summer? 


Summer Comfort—No Holes—No Darning 


Nobody can make better hose than 
Holeproof. ‘Vhat’s a question of long 
experience and long-tibred, costly yarn. 
We have had 40 years of experience, 
and we buy the softest, longest-fibred, 
strongest yarn that’s sold. 

a pound for it—the 
whatever it 
Common yarn sells for 32c 


We pay an average of 74¢ 


top market price happens to be 


And this trim, lightweight yarn means the 


trim, snappy sty/e that you want in your socks and 


ston kings 
Here are cotton hose for whole families with 
Be every wanted quality plus a definite 





In Holeproof Hosiery Are 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Lid., London, Canada 


[folepract ffesicrg 









Guaranteed Six Months 


who buy for themselves 


Think of the comfort and conven- 
lence of always having perfect sock: 
soft, neatly fitting, stylish 
Try what you 
been doing without if you haven't 

been wearing Holeproof. 


] 
SOCKS, 


a box and see have 


guarantee of six months weal Why wea i $1.50 per box f t 
inferior hose this nmer? Hole 9-.0U x 
\ ) ‘ S100) ox 
ilk and Silk F : ! won A 
Also Silk and Silk Face Ls es toe tems dor tee 
. . Hlolep ' ‘ 
We guarantee taree pairs of Si/é Holeproot . ©) 00 net ‘ 
for three months men’s socks and women’s | { $300 
stockings k | roof «1h | 
And we have just produced a mew hose “8 ~~ 
‘ , . i Lae | | rt i) 1 wy ‘ i 
called Silt Faced Holeproof, made of the finest ‘ k | 
pa 
Japanese Silk, ingeniously knit over a strong, 


sheer, invisible cotton body 
lhe cost 1s 50 cer 
women s 


Sold Everywhere 
ts a pair for men’s and | ne Holey f are 
Be xes of three We 


> cents a pair for 


pairs are guarante¢ d three months y ou have 

probably never seen hose of equal style that \\ 

equal these in economy Hi ay ‘ 
| 
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My 
A 
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Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England ’ 
(; 2 
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Every woman should examine Holeproof Silk Glove 
ire now \ Mack { the best quality 
info nger { tl ut ’ l ut Wear 
hemsel We would not ¢ 


na th scaes “tian Ms om Silk Gloves S he = | them slot of 1 


FOR WOMEN 
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Plant of The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Devoted Solely to Making Winchester Guns and Ammunition 


Area of Main Plant 59% Acres; Proving Grounds and Magazines 508% Acres. Total Area 568 Acres. Floor Space 1,595,117 Square Feet. 


Boiler Horse Power 4,118. Engine Horse Power 5,400. Annual Consumption of Coal 40,000 Tons. Annual Consumption of Fuel Oil 





450,000 Gallons. Annual Consumption of Steel 5,000 Tons. Annual Consumption of Copper 2,600 Tons. Annual Consumption of Lead 





12,000 Tons. Annual Consumption of Zinc 1,000 Tons. Annual Consumption of Lumber 5,000,000 Feet. Number of Employes 6,000. 


Number of 





Number of Models of Guns Made 19. Number of Styles of Guns Made 450. Number of Styles of Cartridges Made 271. 


Varieties of Cartridges Made 639. Annual Cost of Gun Inspection Over $100,000.00. Annual Cost of Cartridge Inspection Over $50,000.00, 


Number Rounds of Ammunition Fired Annually in Testing Guns and Ammunition Over 12,500,000. 


WINCHESTER 


GunsAno Ammunition 





Winchester guns and ammuni- 
tion have an established reputation 
the world over for quality and de- 
pendability. To maintain this repu- 
tation and supply the demand that 
it has created require not only ex- 
perience and skill in manufacture, 
but the most modern and complete 
facilities. All of these essentials are 
found in the Winchester plant, the 
largest of its kind in the world. 

The figures given above show- 
ing the amount of money expended 
for inspection and the number of 
cartridges fired annually in testing 
Winchester guns and ammunition, 
show the thoroughness of the Win- 
chester system of manufacture. 


BY INVITATION MEMBER OF 


Such a system would make the cost 
of goods made under it prohibitive 
if they were not produced in quan- 
tities. Winchester guns and ammu- 
nition are made in large quantities 
and, therefore, notwithstanding the 
care taken in making them, their 





cost is low. Quality considered, 
Winchester guns and ammunition 
are the cheapest on the market. 

Winchester guns are made for 
all kinds of shooting and Winches- 
ter ammunition for all kinds of 
arms. To get a gun or ammunition 
of established reputation and proved 
superiority, ask for Winchester 
make—the W brand. They are 
sold everywhere. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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| THE SMART ALECK ®ivins-c5t 


APN BUCK FLUTER, pee he statior 


holding his watch in the 



































approved conductor's yl ‘ 
grip, glanced back and ‘ he post off 
forth the short length of the four » pre il t 
five accommodation and raised ! ‘ 
his free hand in warning 
‘All aboard! irix y ‘ 
From almost above his head hu 
it came ey " ] 
If you can’t get a board get hotel, white } ‘ 
i seantlin’!’ with por 
Clustered at the White or oas the 
shady end of the station, the sov 1a Maso H 
ereign Caucasians of Swango . ‘ ‘ 
rocked up igainst one another in me ey | 
the unbridled excess of their mer ! i hot ‘ | 
ent. Farther away, at the ea So 
Colored or sunny end of the plat the lepa 
form, the assembled representa modation u , ’ 
tives of the African population o wudgy dot \ 
guffawed loudly, though respect the | me ‘ 
fully To almost any one having { il had < 
the gift of spontaneous repartee bled Swange 
it might have occurred to suggest I es of « to , 
the advisability of getting a plank u \ 1 ‘ 
provided you could not get a reported two | 
board. It took Gash Tuttle to ! ites late. ‘I ‘ 
think up scantling. be ample time i 
The humor folded his el- went to get hon 
bows on the le« » of the window ne « é I ‘ 
and leaned his head and shoulders ! ho udt ‘ 
out of the car, conside ring his t ys ever happen 
people wi imsically, yet ber ig ‘ v ! 
intly. He wore attire suitable perpetrate 
for traveling--a dented-in gray tted n f e othe 
felt hat, adhering perilously to da event tine 
the rearmost slope of his scalp; a tearing throug! th 
iit of light tan, with slashed “You Fellers Needn't Think You're So Derned Smart —I Know Jest Exactly How You Done It! the early foreno 
eams and rows of buttons ‘ I 
extending up the sleeves almost to the elbow; a hard-surfaced tie of pale blue satin; po the itand waited itaspirito 
t lavender shirt, agreeably relieved by pink longitudinal stripings al It was as though a lx y lis had 5 e out of their live Ging M 
Except his eyes, which rather protruded, and his front teeth, which undoubted porter and runner of the M 1 House ed the common st 
projected, all his features were in a state of active retreat only, his nose retreated o ( us he lolled on a wyayve tr he ‘ ni tau 
way and his chin the other. The assurance of a popular idol who knows no rival wa lettered tin diader hoved far ) voll \ 
in his pose and in his poise. Alexander the Great had that look— if we may credit the “Dat Mistah Gashne ittle he sho 1 qu ketcher,”’ stated Ging 
likenesses of him still extant—and Napoleon Bonaparte had it, and David Garrick, to chuckle “W'ite a i esu M h buttle twell | 
quote a few conspicuous examples. r 
Alone, of all those within hearing, Cap'n Buck Fluter did not laugh. Indeed, he did Borne away fron | iby to 1 z | me 
not even grin. norted breath, the su t t exte l himself o 
ll right, black boy,” he said. “‘ Let’s go from here!” ce lered his fe ravelers v to} gy } ivile fa é 
Che porter snatched up the wooden box that rested on the earth, flung it on the car their duller mentaliti 
platform and projected his person nimbly after it. Cap'n Buck swung himself up the On the whole, they | | poorsport. I ediate 
p with one hand on the rail. The engine spat out a mouthful of hot steam and the ind groom, read eatag ' 
vheels began to turn. ishmere, with ma r the gro 
““Good-by, my honeys, ’cause I’m gone!” called out Mr ved af 1 a white lawn tie. A re edt é 
lored arm in adieu to his courtiers, black and white. ‘ Iron mew here é ‘ © st ‘ H 
a mile from you. Don’t take in no bad money while yo I ck His mo ‘ ‘ 
The station agent, in black calico sleeve-protectors and greet tre é " ng mi 
upper half of his body out the cubby-hole that served h The yungest me , 
Oh, you Gash!” he called. “Give my love to all tl whimpered a desire. | i ) 
The two groups on the platform waited, all expecta ] cl l¢ hard ed egg ‘ ‘ 
sped back to them, above the clacking voice of the train: blueberry pie, leaking pr f 1 pre é j 
“That’s all you ever would give ’em, ain’t it?’ yught he lower é 
Mr. Gip Dismukes, who kept the livery stable, slapped Mr. Gene Brothe ) é fretful repining g co ‘ ‘ 
the bus, a re sounding slap on the back. ontentedly wit! 
** Ain't he jest as quick as a flash?”’ he demanded of the company gener tnere the dust 
The station agent withdrew himself inside his sanctum, his sides heaving to } ( I ‘ ‘ 
mirthful emotions. He had « rawn a fire acknowl iged to be deadly at any range, but be the car, ting t t At ) ( " ‘ 
was satisfied. The laugh was worth the wound hort of it to-day. He was fifteen: ites be } 
Through the favored section traversed by the common carrier to whose care geniu the locomotive was ! eha MY Like i aifler 
incarnate had just committed his precious person there are two kinds of tow: bu proper identity of a holder of mileags the smoker He 
towns and non-bus towns. swaying on hi legs to the r i! 
A bus town lies at an appreciable distance from the railroad, usually with a hill “Tickets?”’ he demanded crisply 
intervening, and a bus, which is painted yellow, plies between town and station. But Wee gates, Cap,”’ answered the ne enge i 


on-bus town ts a town that has for its civik equator the tracks themselves eem to sagushuate this eve 
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“Where 


I’m in a hurry. 


said Fluter, ignoring the pleasantry. 
What station?” 
“‘Weil,”’ countered the irrepressible one, ‘ what stations 


goin’? 


have you got ‘g 

Cap'n Buck Fluter’s cold eye turned meaningly toward 
ll cord, which dipped like a tired clothesline over- 
head, and he snapped two fingers peevishly. 

“Son,” he said almost softly, “don’t monkey with me. 
This here ain’t my day for foolin’!” 

Favored son of the high gods though he was, Gash Tuttle 
knew instantly now that this was indeed no day for fooling. 
Cap’n Buck was not a large man, but he had a way of 
He handled the 
which was the acid test of a trainman’s 
grit. youths, alcoholically keened up or just 
naturally high spirited, who got on his train looking for 
trouble nearly always got off looking for a doctor. 

As regards persons wishful of stealing a ride, they never 
tried to travel with Cap'n Buck Fluter oftener than once. 
Frequently, for a period of.time measurable by days or 
weeks, they were in no fit state to be traveling with any 
one except a trained nurse. 
Tuttle quit his fooling. 
vhatever an ado is 


the be 


growing to meet and match emergencies. 
Sunday excursions, 


altish 


Without further ado 
he surrendered his ticket, receiving in 
exchange a white slip with punchmarks in it, to wear in his 
hatband. Next came the train butcher bearing chewing 
purple plums in paper cornucopias, examples of the 
light literature of the day, oranges which were overgreen, 
nd bananas which were overripe, as is the way with a 
train butcher's oranges and bananas the continent over. 
with the conductor’s dourness the train 
butcher’s mood was congenially inclined to persiflage. 

After an exchange of spirited repartee, at which the 
train an admiring shake of the head tacitly 
iimself worsted, our hero purchased a paper- 
backed work entitled, The Jolly Old Drummer’s Private 
Joke Book. This volume, according to the whispered con- 
fidences of the seller, contained tales of so sprightly a char- 
wter that even in sealed covers it might be sent by mail 
only at the sender’s peril; moreover, the wink which 
punctuated this disclosure was in itself a promise of the 
picy entertainment to be derived from perusal thereof. 
Che price at present was but fifty cents; later it would go 
up to a dollar a copy; this, then, was a special and extraor- 
dinary rate 


Gash 


gum, 


In contrast 


butcher by 


confessed | 


The train continued on its course—not hurriedly, but 
steadfastness and singleness of purpose. 
The 
repeatedly whisked cindery deposits off her cash- 
mered lap: the large-faced man, being awakened by one 
of his own snores, put on his shoes and indulged in fine-cut 
tobacco, internally applied; but the youngest passenger 
now slept all curled up in a moist little bundle, showing 
an expanse of plump neck rauch mottled by heat-rash, and 
lutching in one greased and gritted fist the denuded 
hank-bone of a chicken with a frieze of gnawed tendons 
adhering to its larger joint. 

At intervals 


or non-bus 


with reasonable 
After much the same fashion the sun went down. 
rice 


the train stopped at small way stations, bus 
in character as the case might be, to let some- 
somebody on. Cap'n Buck now made his trips 
the ornate nickel-plated one that had 
been awarded to him in the voting contest for the most 
the annual fair and bazaar of True 
Junior Order of American Mechanics. 
proper initials—J. J. F.—chased on its giass 
chimney in English script, very curlicue and orna- 
mental. He carried it in the crook of his left elbow with 
the handle round his biceps; and when he reached the end 
of his run he would extinguish its flame, not by blowing 
it out but by a quick, short, expert jerk of his arm. This 
is a trick all conductors seek to acquire; some of them 


ucceed 


body off or 


irrying his lantern 

popular trainman at 

Blue Lodge of the 
had his 


1 
ola 


‘wilight, the stage manager of night, had stolen insidi- 
the scene, shortening up the backgrounds and 
the perspectives; and the principal character of 
straining his eyes over the fine print, had reached 
the next to the last page of The Jolly Old Drummer's 
Private Joke Book and was beginning to wonder why the 
postal authorities should be so finicky in such matters and 
in a dim way to wish he had his fifty cents back, when 
ith a glad shriek of relief the locomotive, having bumped 
a succession of yard switches, drew up under a long 
shed alongside a dumpy brick structure. To avoid 
iny possible misunderstanding this building was labeled 
nion Depot in large letters and at both ends. 
Being the terminus of the division, it was the train's 
und the destination of Mr. Tuttle also. He 
an imitation leather handbag and 
solid earth with the assured manner of a 
ind experienced traveler, 


isly oF 


lestinatlion 
possessed himself of 
descended on 
easoned Doubtless because of 
the flurry created by the train's arrival and the bustling 
bout of other arrivals his advent created no visible stir 
crowd at the terminal. At least he noticed 


e. Still, these people had no way of knowing who he 


among the 


In order to get the Union Depot closer to the railroad it 
had been necessary to place it some distance away from the 
heart of things; evenso, metropolitan evidences abounded. 


A Belt Line trolley car stood stationary, awaiting passen- 
gers; a vociferous row of negro hackmen were kept in 
their proper places by a uniformed policeman; and on the 
horizon to the westward a yellow radiance glowed above an 
intervening comb of spires and chimneys, showing where 
the inhabitants of the third largest second-class city in the 
state made merry at carnival and street fair, to celebrate 
the dedication and opening of their new Great White 
Way—a Great White Way seven blocks long and spangled 
at sixty-foot intervals with are lights disposed in pairs on 
ornamental iron standards. Hence radiance. 

Turning westward, therefore, Mr. Tuttle found himself 
looking along a circumscribed vista of one-story buildings 
with two-story fronts—that is to say, each wooden front 
wall extended up ten or fifteen feet above the peak of the 
sloping roof behind it, so that, viewed full-on, the building 
would have the appearance of being a floor taller than it 
really was. To add to the pleasing illusion certain of these 
superstructures had windows painted elaborately on their 
slab surfaces; but to one seeking a profile view the false 


“Say, Yourself; 
Your Mouth's Open" 


work betrayed a razor- 
like thinness, as patently 
flat and artificial as 
stage scenery. 

Travelers from the 
Eastern seaboard have 
been known to gibe at 
this transparent arti- 
fice. 

Even New York 
flat dwellers, coming 
direct from apartment 
houses which are all 
marble foyers and gold- 
leaf elevator grilles 
below and all dark 
cubby-holes and toy 
kitchens above, have 
been known to gibe; 
which fact is here set forth merely to prove that a sense of 
humor depends largely on the point of view. 

To our Mr. Tuttle such deceits were but a part of the 
ordered architectural plan of things, and they moved him 
not. What did interest him was to note that the nearmost 
of these bogusly exalted buildings displayed, above swing- 
ing twin doors, a cluster of lights and a sign testifying that 
this was the First Chance Saloon. Without looking he 
sensed that the reverse of that Janus-faced sign would 
advertise this being the Last 
Chance. He did not know about Janus, but he did know 
about saloons that are handily adjacent to union depots. 
Moreover, an inner consciousness advised him that after a 
dry sixty-mile trip he thirsted amain. He took up his 
lyggage and crossed the road, and entered through the 
knee-high swinging doors. 

There was a bar and a bar mirror behind it. The bar was 
decorated at intervals with rectangles of fly paper, on the 
sticky surfaces of which great numbers of flies were gummed 
fast in a perished or perishing state; but before they 
became martyrs to the fad of sanitation these victims had 
left their footprints thickly on the mirror and on the fringes 
of colored tissue paper that dangled from the ceiling. 

In a front corner, against a window, was a lunch counter, 
flanked on one side by stools and serving as a barricade for 


same establishment as 


July 18,1914 


an oil stove and shelves of cove oysters in cans, and hams 
and cheeses for slicing, and vinegar cruets and pepper 
casters and salt cellars crusted with the saline deposits 
of the years. A solitary patron was lounging against the 
bar in earnest conversation with the barkeeper; but the 
presiding official of the food-purveying department must 
have been absent on business or pleasure, for of him there 
was no sign. 

Gash Tuttle ordered a beer. The barkeeper filled a tall 
flagon with brew drawn from the wood, wiped the clinging 
froth from its brim with a spatulate tool of whittled cedar, 
and placed the drink before the newcomer, who paid for it 
out of a silver dollar. Even as Mr. Tuttle scooped in his 
change and buried the lower part of his face in the circum- 
ference of the schooner he became aware that the other 
customer had drawn nearer and was idly rattling a worn 
leather cup, within which dice rapped against the sides like 
little bony ghosts uneasily waiting to escape from their 
cabinet at a séance. 

The manipulator of the dice held a palm cupped over 
the mouth of the cup to prevent theirescape. He addressed 
the barkeeper: 

“Flem,” he said, “ you’re such a wisenheimer, I'll make 
you a proposition: I'll shake three of these here dice out, 
and no matter whut they roll I’ll betcha I kin tell without 
lookin’ what the tops and bottoms will come to—what the 
spots’ll add up to.” 

The other desisted from rinsing glassware in a 
beneath the bar. 

“Which is that?” he inquired skeptically. ‘“‘ You 
tell beforehand whut the top and bottom spots’ll add up? 
“Ary time and every time!” 

** And let me roll ’em myself?” 

“And let you ro!l ‘em yourself 
I don’t need to touch ’em, even.” 

“How much’ll you risk that you kin 
Roused greed was in the speaker's tone. 

“Oh, make it fur the drinks,” said Fox—“ jest fur the 
drinks. I ain’t aimin’ to take your money away from you 
I got all the money I need.” For the first time he seemed 
to become aware of a third party and he turned and let a 
friendly hand fall on the stranger’s shoulder. ‘Tell you 
whut, Flem, we'll make it drinks fur this gent too. 
on, brother,” he added; ‘“‘you’rein on this. It’s my party 

if I jose, which I won't, and ole Flem’s party if 
he loses, which he shore will.” 

It was the warmth of his manner as much as 
the generosity of his invitation that charmed 
Mr. Tuttle. The very smile of this man Fox 
invited friendship; for it was a broad smile, rich 
in proteids and butterfats. 

ity was as attractively cordial as 

his attire was striking and opulent 
“*Slide or slip, let ’er rip!"’ 

Mr. Tuttle, 


words of a philosopher 


pail 


ki 
Kin 


let anybody roll ’em 


do that, Fox?” 


Come 


Likewise his personal 


"said 

quoting the poet 

of an earlier 
day. 

“That's the talk!” 
genially. He pushed the dice box 
across the bar. ‘‘Go to it, bo! 
Roll them bones! The 
twenty-one!” 

From the five cubes in the cup 
the barkeepe reliminated two. He 
agitated the receptacle violently 
and then flirted out the three sur 
vivors on the wood. They jostled 
and crocked against one another 
rolled over and stopped. Their 
uppermost faces showed an ace, a 
six and a five. 

“Twelve!” said Flem. 

“Twelve it — echoed Fox. 

A dozen raw,” confirmed Gash Tuttle, now thoroughly 
in the spirit of it. 

“ Allright, then,” said Fox, flashing a beam of admiration 
toward the humorist. “ Now turn ’em over, Flem 
*em over careful.” 


said Fox 


figure 1 


turn 


Flem obeyed, displaying an ace, a deuce and a six. 

** And nine more makes twenty-one in all!”’ chortled Fox 
triumphantly. 

As though dazed, the barkeeper shook his head. 

“Well, Foxey, ole sport, you shore got me that time,” he 
confessed begrudgingly. “‘What’ll it be, gents? Here, | 
reckin the cigars is on me too, after that.”’ From a glass 
topped case at the end of the bar alongside Gash Tuttle 
he produced a full box and extended it hospitably. “*The 
smokes is on the house—dip in, gents. Dipin. Try an Old 
Hickory; them’s pure Havanas-—-ten cents straight.” 

He drew the beers—large ones for the two, a small one 
for himself—and raised his own glass to them. 

“Here's to you and t’ward you!” he said. 

“Ef I hadn't a-met you I wouldn’t a-knowed you,” shot 
back Gash Tuttle with the lightning spontaneity of one 
whose wit moves in boltlike brilliancy; and at that they 
both laughed loudly and, as though dazzled by his flashes, 
bestowed on him the look that is ever the sweetest tribute 
to the jester’s talents. 








The toast to a better acquaintance being quaffed and 
lights exchanged, the still nonplused Flem addressed the 
winners: 

“Well, boys, I thought I knowed all there was to know 
about poker dice and crap dice too; but live and 
learn, as the fellersays. Say, Fox, put me on to that trick 
it'll come in handy. I'll ketch Joe on it when he gits back,” 
and he nodded toward the lunch counter. 

“You don’t need to know no more’n you know about it 
already,”’ expounded Fox. “It’s bound to come out that 
way. 


dice 


71) 


“How is it bound to come out that way? 
“Why, Flem, it’s jest plain arithmetic; it’s mathe- 
that’s all. Always the tops and bottoms of ary 
three dice come to twenty-one. Here, gimme that cup and 


matics 


I'll prove it ws 

In rapid succession, three times, he shook the cubes out. 
It was indeed as the wizard had said. No matter what 
the sequence, the complete tally was ever the same 
twenty-one. 

‘Now who'd ’a’ thought it!”’ exclaimed Flem delight- 
, a feller could win a pile of dough workin’ that 
! I'd ‘a’ fell for some real money myself.” 

‘That’s why I made it fur the drinks,” said the mag- 
janimous Fox. “I wouldn't put it over on a friend—not 
for no it’s a sure-thing proposition. 
It jest naturally can’t lose! I wouldn't ‘a’ tried to skin 
this partner here with it even if I'd ’a’ thought I could.” 
And once more his hand fell in flattering camaraderie on 
I know a regular guy that’s 
likewise a wise guy as soon as I see him. But with rank 
strangers it'd be plumb different. The way I look at it, a 
stranger’s money is anybody's money ws 

He broke off abruptly as the doorhinges creaked. 





amount; because 


a fawn-colored shoulder. 


A tall, 
thin individual wearing a cap, a squint and a cigarette, all 
on the same side of his head, had entered. He stopped at 
the lunch counter as though desirous of purchasing food. 

“Sh-h! Listen!’’ Fox’s subdued tones reached only the 
barkeeper and Mr. Tuttle. “That feller looks like a mark 
D’ye know him, Flem?” 

“Never seen him whispered back Flem with 
a covert scrutiny of the arrival. 

“Fine!"’ commented Fox, speaking with rapidity, but 
till with low-toned caution. “Jest to test it, let’s see if 
that sucker’ll fall Here’’—he shoved the dice cup into 
Gash Tuttle’s grasp-—‘“‘you be playin’ with the bones, 
sorter careless. You kin have the first bet, because I’ve 
Then, if he’s willin’ to go a 
second time, lor The 
arch plotter fell into an attitude of elaborate indifference. 
Go ahead, Flem; x 

Given a guarantee of 


to me. 
before,” 
] 


latest 


already took a likin’ to you 


I'll take him on a few simoleons,”’ 


you toll him ir 


winning, and who among us is not 
a born gamester? Gash T 


uttle’s cheeks flushed with sport 
All his corpuscles 
As for 


ing blood as he grabbed for the cup. 


turned to red and white chips—red ones mostly. 


a Q 
a: a 


“Son, Don’t Monkey With Me. This Here Ain't 
My Day for Footin'!** 
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yond doubt had the making of 

conspirator in him. He took the cue instar 
“Sorry, friend,” he called out, “but the 

closed down temporary. Anything I kin 
“Well,” said the stranger, 

fried-aig sandwich, 


the barkeeper, he be 





grub wor 





go tu 
I did wa 


i 
but | might change my mind. Got a: 





edging over, 


cold lager on tap?” 

“Join us,” invited Fox; ] 
Make it beer all round,” he ordered the barkee« per wit! 
waiting for the newcomer’s answer. 

Beer all round it was. Gash Tuttle, too eager for gor 
to more than sip his, toyed with the dice, rolling them out 
and scooping them up again 

“Want toshake for the next round, anybody?” innocent 
inquired the squint-eyed person, observing this byplay 

“The next round’s on the house,” announced 
Flem, obeying a wink of almost audible em 
phasis from Fox. 

“This here gent thinks he’s some hand with 
the explained Fox, addressing the 
stranger and flirting a thumb toward Gash 
Tuttle. “‘He was sayin’ jest as 
the door yonder that he could let anybody else 
roll three dice, and then he could tell, without ’ 
lookin’ even, whut the tops and bottoms would “4% 
add up to?” 

“Huh?” grunted the squinty-eyed man 
“‘Has he got any money in his clothes that says 

e kin do that? Where I come from, money 
He eyed Gash Tuttle truculently, a 
hough daring him to be game 

“*My money talks too!" said Mr. Tuttle with 
nervous alacrity. He felt in an inner \ 
pocket, producing a modest packet of bi 
All eyes were focused on it 

“That's the stuff!"’ said 
“ How 


goin’ to bet one another? 


“we're jest fixin’ to have 


bones,”’ 


you come in 


} 

I 
talks.” 
t 

t 


est 
lls 


Fox with mounting 
are you two gents 

Make it fur real 
that is, if you’re both game! 

“If he don’t touch the dice at all I'll bet him 
fur his whole roll,’’ said the impetuous newcomer. 

‘That's fair enough, | Fox. 
whut to make it absol itely fair I'll turn the 
myself and Flem’ll hold the stakes. Then there can’t be 
no kick comin’ from nobody whatsoever, kin there? He 
faced their prospective prey. ‘‘How strong are you?” he 
demanded, almost sneeringly. “‘ How much are you willin’ 
to put up against my partner here 

“Any amount! Any amount!” snapped back the other, 
squinting past Fox at Gash Tuttle's roll until one eye was 
a button and the other a b ‘Twenty-five 
thirty —thirty-five—as 
game I am.” 

Avarice gnawed at the taproots of Gash Tuttle’s being, 


half of what 


enthusiasm much 


money 


said 


reckin, 


dice ove 





] 
ittonhols 


much as forty dollars. That’s how 


but caution raised a warning hand. Fifteen was 
he had and thirty was all. Be 


the first wager, even though there was no real risk? 


sides, why risk all on 


A person so impulsively sportive as this victim 
He ignored 
k hisprincipal accomplice dealt 


would make a second bet doubtlessly 


the stealthy little ki 
him on the shin. '’ll make it fur fifteen,”’ he said, 
licking his lips 

“If that’s as fur as you kin go, all right,”’ said 
the slit-eyed man, promptly posting his money in 
the outstretched hand of the barkeeper, who in the 
same motion took 
slightly trembling fingers of 

Squint eye pi ked up the dice cup ar 1 rattled 


irom the 


over a like amount 

the challenger 

its oc« upal ts 

now!” he bantered Gash Tuttle 

““What’ll they add up, tops and bottoms 
“Twenty !’’ said Mr. Tuttle. 
“Out they come, then!” 
And out they did come, 


omersaulting, and finally 


“Come on 


dan ing toge the r, tur 
bling and and halting— a 
| deuce, a tre y a 
“Three and live 

Tuttle read off the pips 
he bade Fox. “That 
He was all tremulous and quivery in 
In silence Fox drew 
slowly capsized it. Four,” he 
He flipped the deuce end for end, 

“Five!” 

He reached for the remaining die—the fourspot. Drag 
ging it toward him, his large fingers encompassed it for 
then he 


d a four. 
and four is nine,”’ 

Now turn ‘em over! 
turn ‘em over! 
ide 
toward 


two is Gas! 


your job 
the nearest dic him a 
announced 


bottom 


reve aling al 


one fleeting instant, hiding it from view entirely; 
raised his hand: “‘Six!”’ 

“ Makin’ twenty 
He reached for the stakes 

“Nix on that stuff!"’ yelled his opponent, and 
dashed his hand aside. “‘The tops come to nine and the 
bottoms to fifteen— that’s twenty-four, the way I figger 
You lose!"”” He pouched the money gleefully. 

Stunned, Gash Tuttle contemplated the upturned facet 
of the three dice. It was true 
sternation, or a fine irnitation of that emotion, filled the 
countenances of Flem and of Fox. 


one in all,” stuttered Gash Tuttle. 


quick 


it was all too true! Con 











That's fur Me to Know 


and fur You to Find Out 








i t ‘ eve t | f 

\hispered the lose ear be Uy 
and wit it bach l il S Live et! 

M Tuttle shook | head 
For tl once, in the pre ce of 
d e power f retort faile He ‘ 
co "t! 

Piker money! Piker money! ¢ 

‘Still, ever’ little bit helps e} 

And the and there, before G iu £ ‘ 
hor ed eye he lit up the ‘ t 
five for Flem a e for Fox a eT | 
sudde the ser Wa h lere t r i 
looked not int face t ont 
ind heaving snou 

lhe need for pla a ling bel Vv eT 1 { } t 
took their ease and divided their } I n 
Treachery stood naked and una aimed 

Reaching blindly for his valise, Gash 7 ‘ 
for the door, a load lying on his daunted spirit as he 
a stone Flem hailed him 





a) hold on!” He poke Kindly Al t tr 
quarter yonder?”’ 


He pointed to a coin visibk gla 
the cigar case 
pure iti it s your'n I een you lt eit ther a he 
vive you the change out of that dollar and | it 
yu it t the time, but it lippe if I ' 
and pick it up— it ir’n. r el f 
tuke it now 
Aut tiva Ga Puttle reached the ‘ 
mal " we [ror a great i overw! i 
al raped the gla g 0 via I 1 
Via u r glued to it erside ire | 
full of pitfall A guffuwed choru 1 der r 
his burnir ear 
‘?) \ ir ‘ 1} ] ert i) ° 1 
fidious Fox Vinving about ith? elt t 
the bar 1 ftive-dollar | held wit! { 
suntine betwee two finger 
Whut i got the yripsack— | | 
kl eered the exultant t-hye 
Ye Ahut tne lise fur came Fl part 
taunt 
l er their goadings hi pirit rallied 
Cat's fur, to make kitter britches!” | 
as a final shot: “ You feller eed thi ‘ 
smart I know jest exac tly how you done it 
He left them to chew that. The parting | r 
his, he felt, but the spoils of war— alas! — remained 
camp of the enemy. arcely twenty mi le tu? 
side had elapsed ince his advent into cit ‘ ul 
one-half of the hoarded capital he had me 
tain him for a whole gaia week was irretric 
leaving behind an emptine I it wer 


] ; 
like the socket of a newly drawn too 


Continued on Page 30 
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Another Day a Fiock of Cowboys Emptied Their Revolvers Into the Roof of the Private Car 


HE iegislature was reaching its pyrotechnic 
Tsim on the day before final adjournment. 
* Thescene of the big fireworks was the 
Assembly. Overon the Senateside, where there 
ing more exciting than the presentation 
of a loving cup to the lieutenant-governor, the attendance 
had shrunk to the proportions of a Sunday school in July. 
lhe Senate had wrestled with the full-crew bill weeks before 
and passed it as easily as the amendment giving enlarged 
powers to the State Railroad Commission. On the after- 
noon of the day before adjournment all but a bare quorum 
of the senators had slipped down the corridor to the 
Assembly to see how Amos Michael Bull was going to 
prevent the full-crew bill from becoming alaw. For hours 
the atmosphere of the lower house had been sparking with 
electric harbingers of the bigstorm. The oratorical thunder 
was about to crackle and boom. 


nota 


was 


In the front row of the chamber gallery sat a man whose 
face, eyes, clothes and manner were gray. The members 
looked up from their piles of bills to pay this man the fre- 
quent tribute of a glance. There was in these glances little 
but much of thoughtful surprise. The gray 
man had been present at every fight over a railroad bill for 
twenty years, but he had never assumed the rdle of a gal- 
spectator until today. Always he had been a whisper- 
ing Napoleon, who tiptoed among the pillars at the rear 
of the floor. 

“That's Mike Bull,” a country member buzzed into the 
it honored with a seat at his desk. * He’s 
he sliekest handy man a railroad ever sent to this legisla- 
ure. He knows more about the laws than the Supreme 

‘cause he made so many of ’em. Bill Chance, 
across the aisle there, leads the railroad’s Faithful Fifteen 
in the but I guess Mike knew, without Bill 
telling him, that if he showed his head on the floor to-day 
he would be inviting a ton of bricks. Mike is wise; he 
ought to recognize real reform when he sees it getting its 
back up fer action. When the full-crew bill is called things 
I hear Mike has seen everybody who was 
willing and a good many who weren't; but that may not 
his bacon this time. I hope he’s got his ears braced 
for bad news.” 


‘ 


of | omage, 


] ‘ 
ery 


ir of a constituer 


é 
i 
‘ 
t 
( 


ourt does, 


Assembly; 


are going to pop 


Suve 


A Gloomy Day for Mr. Bull 


MS A MATTER of fact, the bracing of Mr. Bull’s ears had 
4% been neglected; but that was as far as the neglect might 
be said to have extended. Some of those fellows down there 
who were chuckling over the surprise jolt they were giving 
the railroad with this full-crew bill would themselves have 
been surprised had they known that Mr. Bull and his 
employers had foreseen this attack for twelve long months. 
rhe railroad had heard the first buzzing of the reform 

in this radical mid-Western state, and had anticipated 
legislature that would propose among its interesting 
undertakings a full-crew law. 


Eastern states and even a 

tate or two farther west, when in the throes of reform 
rabies, had taken just that turn; so Mr. Bull had been sent 
forth to defeat the full-crew measure about ten months 
before the sitting of the legislature that would attempt to 
propose it. 

Mr. Bull had got in touch with his agents in every Assem- 
bly district of the state. In powerful and secret ways he 
had fostered or blighted the ambitions of candidates. More 
men than ever before had sidestepped the indirect offer of 
aid. Yet many had been aided in spite of their spurning. 
They could not prevent an assistance lent to their cam- 
paigns on nothing more definite than the hope that a spark 
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of gratitude 
might be 
struck in their 
hearts. Nor 
had benevo- 
lence ended there. When the duly elected representatives 
of the people had come to the capitol they found the devil 
in pleasant guises besetting every turn of the path. Verily 
Mr. Bull had neglected nothing beyond the bracing of 
his ears. 

A young man with an egg-shaped chin doubled into a 
seat beside Mr. Bull and began to whisper down the egg 
without once turning in Mr. Bull’s direction. 

**Chance has just told Morton that you know the directors 
of the Berryvale Bank and can get them to make an exten- 
sion on the mortgage on his farm. Morton didn’t say any- 
thing; he just clapped his hands over his ears and scooted 
back to his seat. Chance has told Shepherd that if he slips 
his foot this time he will never be postmaster at Mountain 
City. When Raymond was being talked to he forgot he 
was an elder in the church long enough to give Chance an 
awful cussing. The real trouble with Raymond is that he’s 
afraid of his people; he’s afraid they won't send him back 
to the Assembly next session if he opposes this bill. If we 
could get him the whole bunch from the copper belt might 
climb into our caboose. Any orders?” 

Mr. Bull did not lift his nose out of the newspaper into 
which he had thrust it at the younger man’s approach, but 
his voice flowed out at a corner of the sheet: 

“Call Chance outside and tell him to go beg Raymond's 
forgiveness for making him swear. When he has Raymond 
going let him ask the elder how he'd like to come back next 
not to the Assembly, but to 
the Senate.” 

“Why, the present senator from that 
snowbound district has two years more 
to serve!” 

“The present senator,”’ continued Mr. 
Bull as though he had not been inter- 
rupted, “‘might be persuaded to accept 
a certain Federal appointment.” 

When Cassidy of the egg chin returned 
he examined the band of his hat and 
hid under a yawn the fact that he was 
reporting: 

“Chance says he’s being watched and 
that every time we call him back to the 
pillars it costs us a couple of votes. 
Chance is whispering to Raymond now. 
Give a look! He’s sure got old Ray 
mond doing the hardest thinking of his 
life. Youseem mighty sour, chief. 
What's so bad?” 

“Do you suppose I enjoy being stuck 
up here like a brass rooster on a barn,” 
A. Michael Bull replied, “when I ought 
to be down there behind the pillars 
explaining to a lot of those ambitious 
statesmen where they’ ve got to headin?” 

“Be patient for the present,’’ Cassidy 
soothed him. “It’s only the new way of 
doing the old thing, you know. Chance 
says even having you up here is 
dangerous.” 

“The new way!"" Thegreatest handy 
man the railroad ever had snorted under 
his breath. “I tell you business always 
was business, and business always will 


session 


“If I Wished 


July 18,1914 


be business. These 
men get their price 
because it is cheaper 
to pay them than to 
decorate with another 
brakeman the top of 
every freight train we 
happen to send out. 
We've paid; 
want delivery on the 
That’s all 
there is to it! New 
way! All this reform 
stuff makes 
tired as a cat crawling 
through a gun barrel 
When I was your age, 
Cassidy > I was a be- 
ginner the best 
trained railroad staff 
back in Washington; 
and I tell you we put 
things through Con 
gress with less trouble 
and actually with less money than we do’way out here in 
the rough middle of the map. Business is business, but 
about every third term this legislature goes daffy. Sh-h! 
Here she comes!” 

The full-crew bill as passed by the Senate was droned 
from the desk on familiar ears, and immediately Sturgeon, 
the reform leader and spokesman for the governor, plunged 
into a speech concerning the rights of man. At length he 
got to the point that every freight train of fifty cars should 
carry an additional trainman in ofder to decrease the labor 
and increase the safety of the crew. 


now we 


goods. 


me as 


on 


+ 
=< gt 
yes 


The Ungrateful Guinasso 


HEN Sturgeon finished the Speaker recognized 

Chance, who begged fairness to the railroads, without 
which the state would still be but a kingdom of jack 
rabbits and wild flowers. Every freight train carried tive 
men. Another man would mean an increase of twenty per 
cent in operating expense; freight rates could not stand 
the burden. Had not the companies already spent millions 
for air brakes and block-signal systems to lighten the labor 
and safeguard the lives of their sterling employees? 

To Mike Bull the talk was no more meaningful than the 
gabble of a tin roof answering to hail. His familiarity with 
procedure methods was such that he could have foretold 
every word likely to be uttered on each side. The talk had 
nothine to do with the vote. It was for the newspapers 
As the debate moved along Mr. Bull eased his feelings into 
the pointed ear of Cassidy: 

“So the good Guinasso roasts us, eh? What did he have 
when I took him up? A string of bootblack stands and not 


to Bring My Career 
to an End I Should Hold This Instrument Behind 


My Right Ear" 











half enough Dago votes to make him even a garbage 


inspector in Nils ward! | got him on the police force and 


ade them keep him on the day squad so he could go to 
ght school. You know how he came to the Assembly 
ile was all right last session, but now he thinks he can let go 





is without drowning He’s been told he can land an 


appointment to one of the commissions if he can put him- 


self right with the state administration. Listen to him 
talk, Cassidy! This is gratitude! There hasn't been a time 
in two years whe l ildn’t have haa him indicted His 
beat was down along Gamblers’ Row, you know. How 


was it the gamblers could always hear a raid coming in 
plenty of time to get all their paraphernalia buried in the 
cellar 
Waring, trembling lest his constituents 


and his position, said a hundred faltering 


Li 
ure that was oppression masquerad- 





ol necessity He begged that no member 
to be moved by any except a pure and unin- 





allow himself 


fluenced motive 

The dirty little hypocrite!’ murmured Amos Michael 
Bull. “It cost us about ten dollars a word to influence 
his speech.’ 

‘Don't de e our small fry, chief,’ Cassidy admon- 
ished We couldn’t afford to lose a single minnow, you 
know; and if this we're done for. We never 


could pry a veto ou oad Siete tateakiies e 
Mr. Bull turned |} 


“The governor,” 


uly on Cassidy 





a tone that made the 
other wince, “is to be respected.” 


“Well, now,” queried the lieutenant in confusion, “ what 


was the best you ever got out of that fellow 
“An invitation to go to hell!’ Mr. Bull smiled at the 
recollection; then gravely he went « ‘This ripsnorting, 


fire-eating, rights-o 
the-people governor 
is exactly the thing 
he pretends tl be 

That’s why I like 


him—like him bet 





ter than ar ot the 
double-dealing pa- 
triots who eat out of 
our hand.” 
Thaddeus ¢ sid 


forgot for the mo 
menteverything but 

e sudden revela- 
uon. For the Sallie 
reason that Mike 
Bull liked the gov 
ernor, the governor 


to like Mike 





Cassidy’s side--the 
shrewdest, most 
dreaded, most suc- 
cessful political 
handy man in the 
West, corrupter of 
legislatures, maker 
and mocker of laws 

WaS aS Sincere as he 


was disreputal 


A Waterloo 


spit GH at all 
times moving dad 
creetly, he never pre 
tended by word or deed that the leopard could change his 
pots. ** An honest man’s the noblest worl of God!’”" The 
quotation bubbled 
Mr. Bull did not | 


eal 
maki g some sort ol « alculation that his fingerst llied. His 
¢ 





eye caught something. He spoke qui kly, 
merely to stroke his mustache, 


“ Morton is hav a cat fit. He can’t make up his mind 





nk members over to tell him that bank 





re extending no paper this year; the let Chance go to 


im with the statement that we can stave off that mortgage 





until it is outlawed I’ve been counting the sheep and the 
goats If nothing stampedes those that wear our brand 
under the wool we'll smash this crazy bill with three vote 
to spare; but I'm willing to swallow Morton's mortgage to 


r 


raise the majority to four 

Amos Michael Bull drew the smell of battle down into 
his lur gs. He scanned the gray 
and cursed this imprisoning gallery that made him out a 
ilar He knew and everyt ody kne “ tha he was no mere 
spectator here. He wanted to be down there, with his coat 
off. He sensed a strange force at work and he wanted to 
] ] 1. He did not 


close with it and stra it or be strangle: 
know its name; merely he knew it to be one of those mon- 








strosities the periodical reform wave washed up out of the 
sea. He had seen them come before— lots of them — but he 
had always been down there by the pillars to lock with 


them as they tried to con into the chamber 
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ing the floor circle rour 


gress. “‘Woe ur 








h 


Mr. Bull’s stoma 
Normally he digested 


was like that of ar 


yy the legislature as 


there was a bitterness back to headquarters 


in no complaisant 


come out to comma! 


re garded a rauroat 


opinions to legislators as dan 








The Legistature Became a Mili That Kept the Publi« 


‘I believe recent effor 


nothing unkindlyin Mr. Congd 


to influence the ¢ 


trust the legal bureau 
this iniquitous law 
You really have not give 
“If you'll dig int 


that at his age he ha 


a great deal about | 
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e bee 


learning that in the legislature, as out of it, 
an apple on a tree, which you can’t get your hands 
until you have thrown every big and little dog his bone. 
ometimes the bones fail. Every few sessions the reform 
wasp stings the legislature and the dogs are likely to bite 
the hand that feeds them. Next session the dogs will all be 
good and hungry.’ 
“In the future you may save your bones,” declared 
“T tell you the period has passed when the 
railroad could prey on the legislature and the legislature 
prey on the railroad. They could eat each other in the 
days when every man was fighting only for himself; but 
now both the railroad and the legislature have lost their 
dependence to the people. Both are now subject to con- 
trol by that same sense of justice that gave us such a smash 
Assembly You had better go into conference with 
ourself 


isticel 


Od again 


’ 


Morgan Avery. 


in tne 


Amos, and take cognizance of what has happened 
{ you. You need a new set of operating rules to fit 


“Our political rules,”” observed Mr. Bull, “are not likely 
to require changing until long after I have retired to 
my little cattle farm in the hills. Why, say, Avery, what 
the mischief does a mushroom like you mean by rs 

The question was not finished, for the assistant to the 
general superintendent, with a gesture that spoke the futil- 
ity of argument as well as the wasting of Mr. Congdon’s 
precious time, had slipped from the room. The vice- 
president, chin in palm, continued to look out the window 
at a blank slate roof so long that the other man presumed 

ally to call him back with a question. 

“Shall I go over and talk to the law department about 
getting thingsready forthe SupremeCourt?”’ asked Mr. Bull. 

From a drawer the vice-president took a package of 
papers 

“Please regard the full-crew law in this state as a closed 
neident,” he “T am thinking, not of what is 
You will have to cross the 
tate line to-night and see what can be done to save us from 
serious misfortune at the hands of that other legislature 
As you know, four of the leaders at 
this session are men who have been discharged from our 
They fought their way into the 
legislature for the sake of revenge—and now they are taking 
it. They have introduced six bills that are nothing but 
Those fellows are clever. Their bills sound 
good to a layman; but each one of them conceals a knife 
for us. Let us assume that there may be a shade of fact 
Suppose you carry the 
case to the people over there and see whether ——” 


directed 
behind us but of what is ahead. 


over in the sagebrush. 


train service for cause. 


cinch measures. 
in Mr. Avery’s interesting theory. 


Trying New Tactics 


. J MPING Jehoshaphat!” The exclamation startled 
®& from Mr. Bull's lips as he clutched his chair arms to 
void going to the floor. ‘‘Mr.Congdon, you can’t even begin 

to understand the situation over there," he appealed. ““Why, 

when the average desert citizen sees the I. R. B. coming he 
just turns himself into a giant cactus and 
hoots stickers like a porcupine shoots quills! 

In that state they hate us so that even a sage 

hen won't cross our track without stopping 

to spit on the and you know how 

hard it is for a hen to spit. You see, fora 

long time their affairs were bossed by a small 

bunch of bloodsuckers, who held us up so 

constantly that we never could do what we 
hould liked to do for the people at 

When the bosses got to demanding 

than the traffic would bear— well, we 

had to make the traffic perform a few stunts 

Then the yellow craze hit 

the newspapers over there, and they broke 

out with exaggerated stories about the meth- 

ods of the L. R. B. in their midst. No, Mr. 

Congdon, you've got to keep away from the 

dear people like they were so many croco 

Instead, I'll take a sack of alfalfa and 

a club, and a few facts out of my secret note- 

book, and go over and make that legislature 

think a tornado has come into the state house 


raus 


have 
large 


mort 


in multiplication 


Chile 


to roost. First of all, I'll proceed to 
A change had come over Mr. Bull. 
rigidiy on the edge of his chair. 


He sat 

The mantle 

of defeat had dropped from his shoulders. 

in old eagle planning a fresh 

the sky, and as he planned his 
zle’s, was renewed, 


Hie was like 
conquest ol 
5 outh, like the eagle ‘s, 

Few persons know exactly what transpired 
at the sage-brush capitol during the follow 
ing These are not given to 
loquacity; but any resident of the sagebrush 
belt will cheerfully tirill you with his own 
The versions do not 
agree; and yet, as one discouraged historian 
has pointed out, all of them appear to be 
singularly sincere efforts to follow the faint 
footfalls of A. Mike Bull. 


month few 


version of the activities, 


The legislature became a yeast mill that kept the public 
in a ferment. There was hardly a reservation Indian who 
could not answer glibly, whether it was the headlight bill, 
the train-length bill, the full-crew bill, the three-cent-fare 
bill, the passenger-special bill or the full-stop bill that occu- 
pied the lawmakers on any given day. At sunset riders 
from the remote cattle camps would lope in to a telephone 
for the latest scraps of news. There were red-hot argu- 
ments between citizens who halted their buckboards on 
the sandy road. One buckboarder would contend that all 
the bills would pass by a small majority; the other would 
contend as vehemently that the majority would be large. 

His quick perception told Mr. Bull that he had reached 
the hardest battle of his career. He used his instruments 
of persuasion and cajolery with the skill that made his trade 
an art; but art had lost its seductiveness. The venom of 
the leaders who had once been employees of the I. R. B. 
was a revelation to the veteran. Nothing could appease 
them; nothing could tempt them to relax their fanatical 
urging of the six measures for railroad regulation. When 
the desperate handy man sought to alienate their follow- 
ing they appealed directly to the mighty prejudice against 
the railroad, both in and out of the legislature; and in the 
hoarse rumble that followed the appeal the handy man read 
the warning to prepare his heart for the inevitable. 

The legislature celebrated its adjournment by trans- 
forming the six bitter bills into six lamentable laws, and the 
delighted citizenry unslung their six-shooters and trans- 
formed the earth's crust into a sieve, 

“T went over there to talk sense with a Senate and 
Assembly, but found instead a double-barreled asylum for 
the insane.”’ Mr. Bull had come home; and, though still 
dazed, he was doing his best to explain to Vice-President 
Congdon the manner of the wholesale calamity that had 
befallen. 

“When legislators are so beside themselves with hate 
that they are blind to all right and reason, what in heaven's 
name is a man to do?” 

“‘He’s to do the only thing left, Amos 
higher on appeal.” 

The words came in the sprightly tones of the rubber- 
soled assistant to the general superintendent. Morgan 
Avery, using his prerogative to flit in and out as he chose, 
had overheard Mike Bull’s heartbroken wail and had given 
him instant reply. 

“None of your infernal rubbing it in, Avery!’’ Mr. Bull 
was lifted out of his chair by hisownroar. “Ifthe Supreme 
Court in this state can’t drag one wolf off our back, how’s 
the Supreme Court over there going to drag off six?” 

“Perhaps Mr. Avery was not referring to the Supreme 
Court.” 

Vice-President Congdon, speaking briskly, looked out 
the window as though he remarked on nothing more impor- 
tant than a veering of the breeze. “‘ You may remember an 
occasion, Mr. Bull, when he sought to explain to our dull 
ears about an amazing sensitiveness to justice that has 
come over the public. Perhaps Mr. Avery is willing even 


take his case up 
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now to go over into the sagebrush and beseech the sover- 
eign people, whom he understands so well, to give us back 
our rights.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

Both listeners expressed the question on their faces; it 
was Bull who gave it words. 

“T have been examining the constitution of our sister 
state,” responded the vice-president, “‘and I find it was 
amended several years ago to include the referendum 
Fine thing, that referendum section! It provides that any- 
body who is not afraid of being drowned may turn loose 
Avery’s avalanche of flood waters. I am wondering whether 
Mr. Avery is willing to go over and see whether he can get 
the tidal wave to sweep away the dikes an unjust legisla 
ture has thrown across our tracks.” 

Mr. Congdon’s manner left no doubt of the meaning of 
his words. 

“Give me—give me time to think it over!” 

Avery steadied himself against the vice-president’s desk 
and covered his eyes with his palms. Mike Bull hung for 
ward in his chair, with his mouth open and his knuckles 
resting on the floor. He looked like an old champion who 
had taken the count at last. Presently Avery’s lean hands 
came down from before his face. 

“I'm a good soldier!”’ he declared. 
to pack my knapsack.” 


“Grant me a week 


When half the I. R. B. clerks in the sagebrush state were 
informed by the young commander who had drafted them 
away from waybills and passenger accounts that they were 
to circulate petitions for a referendum election on the new 
railroad laws, they exclaimed in horror: 

“Why, a blind man could see we are employed by the 
railroad to do it!” 

“Sure thing!"’ Morgan Avery agreed. “That makes 
simple. You tell Mr. Voter you are a railroad employe 
who asks him to sign a petition that gives the I. R. B 
nothing but the right to put the case up to the people.” 


The Newspaper Campaign 


“AND the voter,” the clerks exclaimed, “will laugh ind 

shout, and tell us that, whereas the legislature | 
merely slapped the railroad in the face, the people will kick 
its fool head off.” 

“Your penetration is admirable, but it stops short of 
what is really to be expected,’ Avery replied. “In his 
present frame of mind the voter will ualimber his artillery 
and perforate a cactus in his glee. Then he will scrawl his 
name on your paper and make his neighbor do the same, 
in order that they may have the opportunity in November 
of perforating us. We should get the signatures the law 
requires in ten duys.” 

Avery had not judged public sentiment with exactness. 
The canvass did not take ten days. At the end of the sixth 
day he ran over the totals that had come in by mail and by 
wire, and found the legal requirements already exceeded by 

fifty per cent. There had been a good deal of 
shooting, but it had been the cacti and not 
the canvassers that had received the lead 
Several clerks reported slight physical inju 
ries. They had been overwhelmed by citi 
zens who feared the lists might close before 
they could sign themselves in on the fun 

The newspapers were Avery's second cor 
sideration. He made a study of the inky 
avenues of publicity, compiled a list of one 
hundred and sixteen papers, and set out to 
call at the office of each. 
ager of the most radical journal in the state 
was pleased to greet a patron who 
wished to contract for two columns daily at 
the published rates. 

“For ninety days, eh?"’ The business man 
ager checked off the weeks on his calendar 
“That brings us right up to the glorious 
occasion when the people are going to swal 
low the I. R. B., soul, body aad breeches. 
Who’s all this space for?” 

“For the I. R. B.” 

The business manager collapsed like a 
blind man who hears a dime whisked out of 
his cup. He said something into a speaking 
tube and drummed with his pencil until the 
managing editor, in shirt sleeves and green 
eyeshade, appeared in the doorway. The 
business manager whispered with the editor 
and returned to Avery. 

“You're in wrong,” he said. “We've al- 
ways roasted the tar out of your road and, as 
we are not ready to leave town, we really 
can’t change our editorial policy at this time.” 

Avery laughed. 

“ Roast and be blessed,” he begged. “‘ Let 
the panning go merrily on. It’s your ad 
space I’m after, not your sacred opinion. 
I'll fill my inches every day with a straight, 


The business man 


new 
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HE pioneer was not the 
only man in the great 
mountains behind Virginia. 
Strange aliens drifted in after 
the Colonial wars. All foreign 
armies are sprinkled with a 
cockle of adventurers that take 
root and remain. They were 
with Braddock and La Sall 
and they rode out ol 
Mexico after her many empires 
went to pieces. 
I think Doomdorf crossed the 
seas with Iturbide when that 
ill-starred adventurer returned 





north 


to be shot against a wall; but 
there was no Southern blood in 
him. He came from some 
European race remote and bar- 
baric. The evidences were all 
about him. He was a huge 
figure of a man, with a black 
spade beard, broad, thick hands, 
and square, flat fingers 

He had found a wedge of 
land between the Crown’s grant 
to Daniel Davisson and a Wash- 
ington survey. It was an un 
covered triangle not worth the 
running of the lines; and so, no 
doubt, was left out, a sheer rock 
standing up out of the river for 

base, and a peak of the 
mountain rising northward be- 
hind it for an apex 

Doomdorf squatied on the 
rock. He must have brought a 
belt of goldpie« es when he took 
to hi horse, for he hired old 
Robert Stenart’s 
built a stone house on the rock, 
and he brought the furnishings 
overland from a frigate in the 
Chesapeake; and then in the 
handfuls of earth, wherever a 
root would hold, he plar ted the 
mountain behind his house with 
peach crees. The gold gave out; 
but the devil is fertile in re- 
Doomdorf built a log 
still and turned the first fruits 
of the garden into a hell-brew. 
The idle and the viciou 
with their stone jugs, and 
violence and riot flowed out 

The government of Virginia 
was remote and its arm short 
and feeble; but the men who 
held the lands west of the 
mountains against the savages 
under grants from George, and 
after that held them against 
George himself, were efficient 
and expeditious. They had long patience, but when that 
failed they went up from their fields and drove the thing 
before them out of the land, like a scourge of God. 

There came a day, then, when my Uncle Abner and 
Squire Randolph rode through the gap of the mountains to 
have the thing out with Doomdorf. The work of this brew, 
which had the odors of Eden and the impulses of the devil 
in it, could be borne no longer. The drunken negroes had 
shot old Duncan’s cattle and burned his haystacks, and 
the land was on its feet. 

They rode alone, but they were worth an army of little 
Randolph was vain and pompous and given over to 
extravagance of words, but he was a gentleman beneath it, 
and fear was an alien and a stranger to him. And Abner 
was the right hand of the land. 

It was a day in early summer and the sun lay hot. They 
crossed through the broken spine of the mountains and 
trailed along the river in the shade of the great chestnut 
trees. The road was only a path and the horses went one 
before the other. It left the river when the rock began to 
rise and, making a detour through the grove of peach trees, 
reached the house on the mountain side. Randolph and 
Abner got down, unsaddled their horses and turned them 
out to graze, for their business with Doomdorf would not 
I Then they took a steep path that 


slaves and 


sources, 


came 


men. 


be over in an hour. 
brought them out on the mountain side of the house. 

A man sat on a big red-roan horse in the paved court 
before the door. He was a gaunt old man. He sat bare- 
headed, the palms of his hands resting on the pommel of 
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Randoiph Set His Shoulder to the Door and Burst Off the Lock 


his saddie, his chin sunk in his black stock, his face i 
retrospection, the wind moving gently his great shock of 
voluminous white hair. Under him the huge red horse 
stood with his legs spread out like a horse of stone. 

There was no sound. The door to the house was closed; 
insects moved in the sun; a shadow crept out from the 
figure, and swarms of butterflies 
maneuvered like an army 

Abner and Randolph 


figure—a_ circuit 


motionless yellow 
stopped They knew the tragic 
rider of the hills who preached the 
invective of Isaiah as though he were the mouthpiece of a 
militant and avenging overlord; as though the 

ment of Virginia were the awful theocracy of the Book of 
Kings. 
bore the dust and the evidences of a journey on. him 

“Bronson,”’ said Abner, “where is Doomdorf?”’ 

The old man lifted his head and looked down at Abner 
over the pommel of the saddle 

“*Surely,’”’ he said, “‘ he covereith his feet in his summer 
chamber.’’ 

Abner went over and knocked on the closed door, and 
presently the white, frightened face of a woman looked out 
at him. She was a little, faded woman, with fair hair, a 
broad foreign face, but with the delicate ey 
gentle blood. 

Abner repeated his question. 

“Where is Doomdorf?”’ 

“Oh, sir,” she answered with a queer lisping accent, 
“he went to lie down in his south room after his midday 


govert 


The horse was dripping with sweat and the man 


idences of 
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And she ran like a f 
hare 

The two men closed t 
and went over 
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gan to look about for t 
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Doomdorf’s The lay on it and against the 
hung the weapon that had ejected the dead ma 
Abner ’ said Rand tl ia? j ! | 
took that gun down from the ill ar | 
hile he slept.” 
Abner was standing by the 
} 
“Randolph,” he replied nat ght er 
‘The same o itrages that brou l 
‘The mad old circuit rider has be« pre 
against Doomdorf far ar icle 
Abner answered, without tal y | ¢ fro 
his chit 
‘You think thi voman } ‘ ey j W: 
go and ask Bronson who killed hir 
They closed the door, leaving the dé ; 
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“Two have confessed!’’ cried Randolph. “Was there 
perhaps a third? Did you kill him, Abner? And I too? 
Man, the thing is impossible!” 

lhe impossible,” replied Abner, “looks here like the 
Randolph, and I will show you a 


ruth Come with me, 
thing 

They returned through the house and up the stairs to 

Abner closed the door behind them. 
Look at this bolt,” he said; “it is on the inside and 
ted with the lock. How did the one who killed 
Deoomdorf get into this room, since the door was bolted?”’ 
replied Randolph. 

There were but two windows, facing the south, through 
whict Abner led Randolph to them. 
“The wall of the house is plumb with 
It is a hundred feet to the river 
But that is 
they are cemented 
with dust and they are bound along 


r more impossible than this.’ 
tne room. 
not connec 
lhrough the windows, 
un entered 


“Look!” he said 


heer face of the rock. 


the rock is as smooth as a sheet of glass. 


ill Look at these window frames; 


») their casements 
“lges with cobwebs. These windows have not been 
opened. How did 
“The answer is evident,” said Randolph: “The one who 
killed Doomdorf hid:in the room until he was asleep; then 


the assassin enter?” 


he shot him and went out 
excellent but for one thing,” replied 
‘How did the assassin bolt the door behind him 
inside of this room after he had gone out?” 
Randolph flung out his arms with a hopeless gesture. 
Who know he cried. “Maybe Doomdorf killed 
himself.” 


Che exp! 
Lhe ¢ p 


Abner 


on the 


ination 


Abner laugt ed 


And after firing a handful of shot into his heart he got 
ind put the gun back carefully into the forks against 
wall !"’ 
“Well,” 


mystery 


cried Randolph, “there is one open road out of 
Bronson and this woman say they killed 
omdorf, and if they killed him they surely know how 

did it. Let us 
In the court,” 


would be 


go down and ask them.” 
replied Abner, “that procedure 
considered sound sense; but we are in God's 
managed there in a somewhat 
Before we go let us find out, if we can, at 
what hour it was that Doomdorf died.” 

He went over and took a big silver watch out of the dead 
It was broken by a shot and the hands lay 
after noon, He stood for a moment fingering 


law 


and things are 


tranger way 


court 


pocket 


* nour 


“Bronson, I think, was on 
place, and the woman was on the mountain 
among the peach trees.’ 


‘At one o'cloc he he said. 


the road to thi 


Randolph threw back his shoulders. 
“Why waste time in a speculation about it, Abner?” 
“We know who did this thing. Let us go and get 
of it out of their own mouths. Doomdorf died 
by the hand of either Bronson or this woman.” 
“I could better believe it,” replied Abner, “but for the 
running of a certain awful law.” 
“What law? aid Randolph. 
Virginia a 
“It is a 


somewhat 


he said 


the story 


“Is it a statute of 
statute,” replied Abner, “of an authority 
higher. Mark the language of it: ‘He that 
killeth with the sword must be killed with the sword.’”’ 
He came over and took Randolph by the arm. 
“Must! Randolph, did you mark particularly the word 
‘must’? It is a mandatory law. There is no room in it for 
the vicissitudes of chance or fortune. There is no way 


round that word. Thus, we reap what we sow and nothing 
else; thus, we receive what we give and nothing else. It is 
the weapon in our own hands that finally destroys us. 
You are looking at it now.”” And he turned him about so 
that the table and the weapon and the dead man were 
before him. “‘He that killeth with the sword must be 
killed with the sword.’ And now,” he said, “let us go and 
try the method of the law courts. Your faith is in the 
wisdom of their ways.” 

They found the old circuit rider at work in the still, 
staving in Doomdorf’s liquor casks, splitting the oak heads 
with his ax. 

“Bronson,” said Randolph, “how did you kill Doom- 
dorf?”’ 

The old man stopped and stood leaning on his ax. 

“T killed him,” replied the old man, “as Elijah killed the 
captains of Ahaziah and their fifties. But not by the hand 
of any man did I pray the Lord God to destroy Doomdorf, 
but with fire from heaven to destroy him.” 

He stood up and extended his arms. 

“His hands were full of blood,” he said. “With his 
abomination from these groves of Baal he stirred up the 
people to contention, to strife and murder. The widow and 
the orphan cried to heaven against him. ‘I will surely 
hear their cry,’ is the promise written in the Book. The 
land was weary of him; and I prayed the Lord God to 
destroy him with fire from heaven, as he destroyed the 
Princes of Gomorrah in their palaces!” 

Randolph made a gesture as of one who dismisses the 
impossible, but Abner’s face took on a deep, strange look. 

“With fire from heaven!’’ he repeated slowly to him- 
self. Then he asked a question. “A little while ago,’’-he 
said, “when we came, I asked you where Doomdorf was, 
and you answered me in the language of the third chapter 
of the Book of Judges. Why did you answer me like that, 
Bronson?—‘Surely he covereth his feet in his summer 
chamber.’”’ 

“The woman told me that he had not come down from 
the room where he had gone up to sleep,”’ replied the old 
man, “and that the door was locked. And then I knew 
that he was dead in his summer chamber like Eglon, King 
of Moab.” 

He extended his arm toward the south. 

“I came here from the Great Valley,” he said, “to cut 
down these groves of Baal and to empty out this abomina- 
tion; but I did not know that the Lord had heard my 
prayer and visited His wrath on Doomdorf until I was 
come up into these mountains to his door. When the 
woman spoke I knew it.”” And he went away to his horse, 
leaving the ax among the ruined barrels. 

Randolph interrupted. 

““Come, Abner,” he said; “this is wasted time. Bronson 
did not kill Doomdorf.” 

Abner answered slowly in his deep, level voice: 

“Do you realize, Randolph, how Doomdorf died?” 

“Not by fire from heaven, at any rate,” said Randolph. 

“Randolph,” replied Abner, “are you sure?” 

“Abner,” cried Randolph, “you are pleased to jest, but 
I am in deadly earnest. A crime has been done here 
against the state. I am an officer of justice and I propose 
to discover the assassin if I can.” 

He walked away toward the house and Abner followed, 
his hands behind him and his great shoulders thrown 
loosely forward, with a grim smile about his mouth. 

“It is no use to talk with the mad old preacher,” Ran- 
dolph went on. “Let him empty out the liquor and ride 
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away. I won't issue a warrant against him. Prayer may 
be a handy implement to do a murder with, Abner, but it 
is not a deadly weapon under the statutes of Virginia 
Doomdorf was dead when old Bronson got here with his 
Scriptural jargon. This woman killed Doomdorf. I shall 
put her to an inquisition.” 

“As you like,” replied Abner. 
the methods of the law courts.” 

‘Do you know of any better methods?” said Randolph. 

“Perhaps,”’ replied Abner, “when you have finished.” 

Night had entered the valley. The two men went into 
the house and set about preparing the corpse for burial. 
They got candles, and made a coffin, and put Doomdorf in 
it, and straightened out his limbs, and folded his arms 
across his shot-out heart. Then they set the coffin on 
benches in the hall. 

They kindled a fire in the dining room and sat down 
before it, with the door open and the red firelight shining 
through on the dead man’s narrow, everlasting hous¢ 
The woman had put some cold meat, a golden cheese and 
a loaf on the table. They did not see her, but they heard 
her moving about the house; and finally, on the gravel 
court outside, her step and the whinny of a horse. Then 
she came in, dressed as for a journey. Randolphsprang up 

““Where are you going?”’ he said. 

“To the sea and a ship,” replied the woman. Then she 
indicated the hall with a gesture. “‘He is dead and I am 
free.” 

There was a sudden illumination in her face. Randolph 
took a step toward her. His voice was big and harsh 

“Who killed Doomdorf?”’ he cried. 

“T killed him,”’ replied the woman 

“Fair!’’ echoed the justice. 
that?” 

The woman shrugged her shoulders and put out her 
hands with a foreign gesture. 


Your faith remains in 


“Tt was fair!” 
“What do you mean by 


“TI remember an old, old man sitting against a sunny 
wall, and a little girl, and one who came and talked a long 
time with the old man, while the little girl plucked yellow 
flowers out of the grass and put them into her hair. Then 
finally the stranger gave the old man a gold chain and took 
the little girl away.”’ She flung out her hands. “Oh, it was 
fair to kill him!’’ She looked up with a queer, pathetic 
smile. 

“The old man will be gone by now,” she said; “but I 
shall perhaps find the wall there, with the sun on it, 
the yellow flowers in the grass. And now, may I go? 

It is a law of the story-teller’s art that he does not tell a 
story. It is the listener who tells it. The story-teller does 
but provide him with the stimuli. 

Randolph got up and walked about the floor. He was a 
justice of the peace in a day when that office was filled only 
by the landed gentry, after the English fashion; and the 
obligations of the law were strong on him. If he should 
take liberties with the letter of it, how could the weak 
and the evil be made to hold it in respect? Here was 
this woman before him a confessed assassin. Could he let 
her go? 

Abner sat unmoving by the hearth, his elbow on the 
arm of his chair, his palm propping up his jaw, his face 
clouded in deep lines. Randolph was consumed with 
vanity and the weakness of ostentation, but he shouldered 
his duties for himself. Presently he stopped and looked at 
the woman, wan, faded !ikesome prisoner of legend escaped 
out of fabled dungeons into the sun. 


and 


Concluded on Page 26 
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Onmie Dever—By George 


SELELU 


NNIE is 


a girl’s name and 


it is not a mispronuncia- 
tion of Annie. It is acon 
venient shortening of Honoria, 


which is lar too majestic a name 
for a child 
It would have been grotesque 
Dever Honoria 
her first—thoug! 


13 : 
e would sult her 


to call Onnie 
hen I 
the long 
very well now. 
Indeed she 


knew 
is so grand 
that I should not dare to call her 
anything but Miss Dever; and 
if I had to addres 


my inclir 


now 


a letter to her 


ation would be to em 


bellish her name and write on 
the outside of the envelope: The 
Honorable Honoria— or To Her 
Honor, Honoria Dever. This 


would be wrong, of course; but 
ady 


i it excusable. 


any one who has seen the | 


lately would f 
When Onnie Dever was young 
he lived with her parents and a 
1y other little 
sland off t 

Connaught, which is the poorest 
of the four provinces of Ireland 
The Atlantic Ocean 


shores of Connaught, and Onnie’s 


Devers 





he coast of 


washes the 


home was an island in that great 
ea. It was not, however, a very 
Only a nz 
channel separated it from the 
mainland, and this channel went 
nearly dry at the bottom of alow 
At the age of five—and 
legs are very short at the age of 
Onnie could splash across 


remote island. irrow 


tide. 


tive 
the channel when a spring tide 
was at its ebb. 

There was no need for her to 
take off her shoes and stockings 
for in those day 

ny. When the tide was high 
the water in the channel was fifteen feet deep and the 


s she never wore 


only way of getting to the mainland was by boat. 

It had two little cot- 

One belonged to Onnie’s father, whose name 
Dever; the other to her 

John had nine children, and among them a 

also called Onnie. } 


Che island was a very small one. 
tages on It. 
was Tom uncle, who was Joh 
| ever. 
peen cor f 1s 


This might } 





Honoria, 





} 


t in Connaught we have a 





ing elsewhere i vy of getting 


over the difficulty of these sir 








larities ol name. 





Tom’s daughter was called Onnie Dever Tom, ar 
the other girl was Onnie Dever John. It was thus that 
their names were entered in the register of the school 


attended. And the school register is a solemn book 
} 


ted from time to time bj 


they 






in 





? 
book in which no one would venture to pe rpetr 





i ue ad ‘ 
phrase or indulge in a joke. It is with Onnie Dever Tom 
that I am now concerned. 

The children of the two families, some eight or ten ot! 
them at a time, went to school on the mainland. John and 
‘Tom took turns in ferrying them across the channel. When 
the time came for their return they 


opposite shore and shouted until either John or Tom put 


stood ir a group on the 


out in a boat and ferried them home. 
At very high tides the boat r 
Dever’s house, and an active child standing in the bow 


an aground close up to Ton 
could jump right into the kitchen through the doorway 
ild almost have jumped into bed; but tides are as high 
as that only in March and September. During the rest of 
the year there is a small patch of beach to cross, even at 
full tide. 

When I first met Onnie she must have been fourteen or 
Her 
education was then complete; for she had reached what is 
sixth standard, and that is as far as the Irish 
educational authorities think a normal child ought to go. 


( 


fifteen years of age. She had stopped going to school. 
called the 


At that time she possessed shoes and stockings, but wore 
them only on Sundays when she crossed to the mainland 
to go tochurch. The rest of the week she went barefooted, 
which was an economy for her parents and a convenience 
to herself. If you live on an island that, as well as being 
surrounded by, is also saturated wit 


, Water, it is much 


better to do without shoes and stockings. 


STRATED BY H 


She Brought Out a Lobster That Had Been Lying 





centerboard. I hauled it up hurriedly. 
of her power of going to windward, drifted sideways to the 
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Secure it Thought 
all boat, and the passage between 
the mainland 


» was ebbir 


offered me a short-cut 
g and the wind was very lig! 
I knew I ought not to try the that there pro} 


but I allowe« 


passage 


would not be water enough for my boat: 


myself to be tempted, hoping I might creep through 


The luck was all against me. 
to a submerged rock. 


The tide swept me dow? 
I heard the ominous banging of m 
My boat, deprived 


shore. I made desperate efforts to push her off and faile 

The tide, ebbing swiftly, left my boat high and dry 

looked up and saw Onnie standing on the shore grinning 
I had to wait until the tide rose again 
iy the time passed very pleasantly. 


I am bound to 
Onnie was alone or 
the island, except the youngest of John’s children, who was 
1 baby and lay placidly in a cradle near the fire. Onni 
father and mother, and John and his wife, had gone to o 
town to attend a fair. All the other children were at school 
that is, of course, Onnie Tom—had been left t 
I imagine she mu 





ke care of the islan 


‘ d and the baby. 
have found her work dull, for 





he seemed really pleased t 
She immediately offered to make tea for me. 

I got the sails off my boat and followed her into the cot 
I realized almost at once 
woman with a future before her 
ing efficiency in making tea 
we entered the cottage. Onnie had it blazing round the 
kettle in a couple of minutes. She got out her mother 


She cut slices of 


that Onnie was a young 
She displayed a surpri 


tage. 


The fire was almost out wher 


bread from 
home-baked loaf, laid them flat alor g the p ilm of her hat 
and buttered them lavishly. 

All the time she was at work she talked to me witho 
shyness or embarrassment. Her subject was, of courss 
ready to hand and a tempting one 
getting my boat through the passage. In Onnie’ 
the thing could have been done. She explained to me with 
force exactly where my seamanship had been at fault. 

From that we passed to the subject of boats in general 
and theshortcomings of my particular boat 
to be a vessel of which I was both proud and fond Or ‘ 
found out 


best cups and saucers. 


my stupidity in 


8 opinion 


She happen 


’ ’ , 
leelings were and Look the pyre 


what my 





— 2545 ei didi ls 
) 


Under a Ledge of Rock 
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Al Reply to Ex-Governor Stubbs 
By EDWARD P. RIPLEY 


President of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System 


IS hardly necessary to go beyond the pic- 
ture front cover of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post of June sixth for the best 

possible answer to ex-Governor Walter Roscoe 
Stubbs’ leading article on public ownership. 
It portrays a shrewd-faced American farmer, 
of the type familiar before the days of 

itomobiles and talking machines, sitting in 
his shirt slee 


on the 


ves and constructing a scarecrow out of his 
own old coat and dilapidated felt hat stuffed with straw. 

The between the pictured farmer and ex- 
Governor Stubbs is that, while the former chuckles over 
his work, the latter takes himself seriously as he weaves his 
article out of such straws as he has plucked from the 
heaves of Clifford Thorne; Professor Waters, of the Kan- 
as Agricultural College; President Van Hise, of Wisconsin 
Francis J. Heney, of San 
Anthony Van Wagenen, of Iowa. 


difference 


University; Francisco, and 
Drawing from such an 
inexhaustible source of antirailroad publicists, it is small 
wonder that ex-Governor Stubbs produces a scarecrow 
cold shivers down the backs of all 
believers in the theory of private ownership of industries 
in the United States 
Ex-Governor Stubbs prefaces his article with a brief 
immary of his qualifications to write on this subject. 
These are, according to his own admission, that he began 
his study of the subject driving a mule in a grading camp, 
from which he graduated into the more remunerative occu- 
pation of a railroad contractor in the construction of a 
road involving millions. Subsequently he had an experi- 
ence of six years in the state legislature, followed by four 
n the governor’s office, during which he found time 
he engrossing and multifarious domestic affairs of 
io make an exhaustive investigation of the whole 


” 


calculated ‘to send 


years 1 
from t 
Kansas “ 
transportation question 
While governor he seems to have had some unhappy 
experience with the railroads of Kansas, which apparently 
were on the other side of politics from that to which the 
ex-governor advancement. According to his 
ideas it was a mortal crime for a United States Senator to 
recommend the appointment of a general counsel of a rail- 
road company to the Supreme Bench, irrespective of his 
qualifications for the position. The same reasoning would 
preclude the recommendation of any fit lawyer for any 
idicial office, for efficient lawyers have always been on one 
ide or the other of all great questions. The writer would 
no hesitation in recommending Louis D. Brandeis 
to the Supreme Bench, for the country and the court 
have need of just such ability. 
Stubbs appears to have been deeply 
prejudiced against the railroads by the odds and ends of 


owed his 


nave 


i-x-Governor 


candal that fly about every state capital in the Union. 
So far as the Santa Féis concerned, it has been the lead- 
ng railroad operating in Kansas for many years. 
ts reorganization under its present management it has 
net directly or indirectly attempted to influence legisla 
tion by improper backdoor methods. 


Since 


Its counsel and agents have appeared openly at the 
Capitol, urging 


to the 


wr opposing legislation, as seemed proper 
trustees for more than forty thou- 
who contribute a very large share 
million dollars in taxes paid by the rail- 
iis in Kansas. This company has exercised its right 
to recommend able and experienced men to the Federal 
bench irrespective of whether they were corporation 
or not, and has very generally seen its recom- 
s turned down. 


company, a 


ind stockholder 


of the three 


lawyers 


Statistics That Will Prove Anything 


ho GOVERNOR STUBBS charges Wall Street inter- 
4 est 
tical policies 
ilrouds must he 
Ameri 


Amsterdam and 


with financing the railroads and dominating 
He must acknowledge, however, that 
financed somewhere by somebody. 
were originally financed in London, 
Paris. Railroad construction has to 
funds where the funds are if it wishes to get 
them into profitable use. It is the use of the funds, 
vheresoever obtained, whether by Government or by 
private parties, If American railroads had 
anced as German railroads are, they would 
represent a capital of over twenty-nine billion 
, instead of a little over twenty billions. 
Ex-Governor Stubbs reiterates the old cry that the 
railroads are governing the country. 
which it is not 


' 
an railroad 


look for 


that counts. 
been ft 
to-d iy 


" 


GQohal 


If this were true 
the railroads would be chargeable with 
responsibility for the most wasteful and _ inefficient 
government en earth! 

As defined by ex-Governor Stubbs, Government 
ownership simply means “vesting the title of our rail- 
road properties in the Government for the benefit of all 


the people alike 


W 


This is very far from a comprehensive definition of 
Government ownership, which really means taking over a 
vast industry for the purpose of providing adequate, effi- 
cient and constantly improving service for the most pro- 
gressive and exacting people on earth. Service is not and 
never has been a God-given attribute of government. 

Nor is ex-Governor Stubbs any happier when he defines 
private ownership of the great transportation industry as 
meaning “‘the vesting of the title in a corporation and 
holding it in trust for the benefit of a few."’ Here, again, it 
is theservice to the many —represented in the United States 
in 1913 by thirty-four billion passengers carried one mile 
and three hundred billion tons carried one mile—and not 
the returns on invested capital, that counts. Precisely the 
same persons, few or many, will draw the interest or divi- 
dends, whether the money is borrowed by the Government 
or by private corporations. 

Next ex-Governor Stubbs trots out Clifford Thorne’s 
nightmare that transportation in the United States costs 
the average family $158.50 a year, or ‘‘a quarter of its 
total expense.” He arrives at this figure by dividing rail- 
road revenues of $3,171,000,000 in 1913 by approximately 
twenty million families. 

He places the average cost of living for each family 
at $625, and then cites President Waters, of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, as saying: 

“Last year one-fifth of the average cost of living in 
the United States was due to freight and expressage, or an 
average of $125 for each family.” This particular piece of 
economic claptrap has been subjected to the following 
reductio ad absurdum: 

TOTAL 


EXPENDEL 
ANNUALLY 
$3, 171,000,000 
state and municipal 2,827,000,000 
$,200, 000,000 


AVERAGE 
POR BACH 
FAMILY 
$158.50 
141.35 


160.00 


ITEM 


Transportation 

Government —national, 

Intoxicating liquors and tobacco 

Seft drinks, candy, chewing gum, tea, coffee, 
medicine 

Amusements 

Automobiles and carriages 

Washing, laundry, and so on 

Printing, including 
and advertising 


1,300,000,000 65.00 
500,000,000 25.00 
400,000,000 
200,000,000 


20.00 
10.00 
hewspapers, 

1,000,000, 000 
Postage 


Total 


250,000,000 


12,848, 000,000 














y PACH BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


Edward P. Ripley, President of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railway System 


July 18,1914 


I IP 


It will be perceived that this statement, 
which already exhausts the cost of living of 
the average family, takes no account of what 
the average family eats or wears or pays for 
rent, street cars, and so on; or of the three 
billion dollars that, according to the Amer 
ican Federation of Sex Hygiene, is devoted 
to immoral uses. 
forty-five per cent of average family expenditures for food 
alone. When we consider that our farms yield over nine 
billion dollars in products each year and our manufa 
tories over twenty billions—all of which, that 
exported, is consumed annually —we how utterly 
absurd ex-Governor Stubbs’ figures are; but the gov 
ernor’s reasoning is of the same character as his computa 
tions. In one breath he accuses the railroads of the United 
States of sacrificing everything to profit, and in the next 
he pillories them with all the words in his vocabulary for 
their wastefulness and inefficiency. 

He cites James J. Hill as declaring that the railroads 
need one billion one hundred million dollars a year to equip 
them for the adequate service of the Americzn people, and 
then taunts them with not being able to raise the money 
He accuses the railroads of having lobbied against the 
Alaska Railroad Bill, though they took no hand pro or con 
in that controversy and though they await the result of the 
experiment with equanimity. He declines to compare rail 
road rates in the United States with those in Germany, 
because of the difference in the average haul and in the 
capacity of cars and locomotives, and cost of right of way, 
and so on; and then proceeds to make an invidious com 
parison in favor of government ownership in Germany with 
private ownership in Great Britain, where the average haul 
is not half that in Germany and the service includes col 
lection and delivery, which it does not in Germany. 


Serious economists allow 


except 


see 


Waat's Sixty-five Millions Between Friends? 


X-GOVERNOR STUBBS cites Mr. Van Wagenen to 

show that the cost of transportation of hardware is 
higher in England than in Germany. The difference, as sug 
gested above, is due to the difference in haul and in the fact 
that on British roads goods are collected and delivered. In 
Germany it costs $2.64 to haul a ton of hardware, bars, 
plates, and so on, from Hamburg to Berlin, 177 mil 
and $6.31 to take the same grade of goods from Antwerp 
to Berlin, 513 miles; in the United States it costs $2 a ton 
to carry the same class of goods from Chicago to Indian 
apolis, 183 miles; $3.96 from Chicago to Memphis, 523 
miles; and from Chicago to New York, 912 miles, it 
costs only $5.50. Compare these with the Antwerp-to 
Berlin rate! 

The Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad is the line in 
this country most nearly like the Panama Railroad in it 
operating expenses to the mile, and the following figures 
are olf interest: 

1913 


D Dail } 
Dbanama failroad 


Pittsburgh and Lake Eric 


This calculation shows that for about the same operat 
ing expenses to the mile the priv ately owned road handled 
about ten times the tonnage. 

There is no way in which you can look at the trans 
portation of freight in the United States as compared 
with Germany or any other country in the world that 
does not result to the advantage of the privately owned 
railroads of the United States. 

Ex-Governor Stubbs refers to the United States postal 
service as a model of efficiency and economy, appar 
ently without realizing that its efficiency is nine-tenths 
due to the costly expedited service the railroads tender 
at an annual loss of from twenty-five million to thirty 
million dollars. The treatment of the railroads in con 
nection with the Parcel Post is a blot on democratic 
government, which cannot be and is not justified by any 
honest student of the situation. 

The ex-governor does not hesitate to cite the declara 
tion of Mr. Louis Brandeis that “three hundred million 
dollars a year could be saved to the railroads by more 
efficient management.” Mr. Brandeis’ statement was 
that a million a day—or three hundred and sixty-five 
million dollars—could be saved by the adoption of cer 
tain vague efficiency methods. But what matters a little 
difference of sixty-five million dollars a year between 
amateur railroad economists! 

Evidently ex-GovernorStubbs is notaware that in1910, 
the year when Mr. Brandeis made his celebrated decla 
ration, the entire cost of the maintenance of the equip 
ment department of the railroads—the only department 

(Concluded on Page 27 
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Mayor Miles and the Grim Reaper 


ITH his soft felt hat tilted back at an acute By ; a B. Y fl ] JE S sor the 1 le and he repla a it h pocket a 


angle from his ruddy face, Major Agamemnon 


tiles looked t} nic Ire ~nY > > that liad y heatter tha, ; 
Mile 1 ne } ture of contentment. A ILLUSTRATED BY F R GRUGER it could Go no bette in that 
photograph of him might have been mistaken for a t , 











ou felle uin't ell } 

portrait of everlasting hope. The flush of good living himself contemptuousl 
was on that face, but it did not eradicate its general il the vas to put that 
aspect of untoward optimism. The Major’s coun- . - ; rain 4 ildn't go fast enough to w A im 
tenance was as open as the Golden Gate, and if an f ] hed the full milk 
occasional glint in the Major’s eyes suggested worldly i= 2 ; 9 " wi idently distressed. H 
machinatior it is immediately dispelled by the . 7% . through the gateway that led to the st and 
merry spark that followed. So far as the world at ’ to center } intere o 
large was concerned, the w dows of } soul were as when the owner of t it 
transparent as the glasses out of which he drank his ; he steps and greeted him, with outstretched } 
toddy. 1? Howdy? You t 

The time was early morning. The place was the yo Well, well! It’s a sight f 
historic old Churchill Downs race tract The season eyes to find y out hvuh i 
Was spring The inner field had taken unto itself a and stand « Kin ‘ 'wW 
glorious covering of gree! and the leaves or the trees . Ps } Maja} 1 haven't seer yo ‘ 
were just about the size of asquirrel’s ear. It was the e yeahs ago th’ last ep wv! 
moon of corn plar ting From the fields, beyond the hah have yo’ bi t r 
high board fence, was wafted the aroma of newly se"{?"" 


turned furrows. The smoky tang of the distant brush 


tir } 


fires, where ground was being burned over for the 


The Major was never behindhand 


effusivene 











tobacco crop, sent up sweet incense, All creation By the great | poon! ! 
smiled benignantl; ; and so did Major Miles umed ul i 
Itisa fi y ir Nature’s natural jewelry to the é i | ed 
material things that decorated the Major's person; tmy ole valued f 1,u 
but in the patois of the sporting world the Major's da f Ne ( t's 
front was perfect. His somewhat rotund figure was ed lelig i yo, 
appareled in garments eminently fitted to his years cha ‘ e-lig i , 
and apparent station in life. His coat was of black please ! } b 
diagonal— the diwork of a tailor who evidently e a two-yeal I ain't / 
regarded his calling as a sacred art. His waistcoat since t 2 


was fashioned out of a fine imported silk mixture, ; é Awlean Cunnel, yo'r rettin’ 








touched off by pinpoint cardinal dots. It was a ingah eve i fe 
double-breasted low-cut garment displaying a wide Hush up, Majah! Hus! 
expanse of immaculate shirtfront; and, though its ied the é 10 
fashion had passed into the sartorial discard some , always had a ‘ ruage to 
twenty years before, it did not look out of place on .% ’ throw to t ‘ Whah-all yo’ 
the Major. Three pigeon-blood ruby studs embel- , yo ole | 
lished the Major’s shirtfront. His feet were perched I 1 i round 
on the rail in front of him. The Major's shoes vere nm re tr M Yo 
to order— that one could tell at a glance. ow | have ue é but 
They incased feet that a French dancing master might Ith a ’ ; 
have envied Gaoctat el ! t i 


Away across the race track, where the stables were << ; long rest 1 ble l, but 
situated, trainers were preparing their charges for the 


early morning gallops. As the first string came o visited all the i i 
+} ‘ iwh tl ‘ | lit t th n track th These All«Fired Pernicious Gamblers Nowadays Don't Take ‘ , , h | 
tnro. 1e é % ng 1e ain ri -] Oo) Cure if I I 

aga wae gap cating WO we me — on Nobody's Word fo’ Nothin'"’ 
Major drew forth his split-second stopwatch and am, home at t 











tested it carefully to see that it was in working order. notified by the authorities that his mail would be held up “Feeling bettah now, Majal juired t t 
Part of his mission in life in fact, the greater part of it pending investigation While they were deliberating the solicitou 
was to sit in the grand stand during the early morning hours Major folded his tent and moved out. As he said himself, “Just tol’able, Bill—just tol’able ed the Major 
and time the trials of the candidates for honors. Time and there was nothing left to win but an argument. resigned tone “T landed last nig t ‘ it 
again men had lied tothe Major about a horse's capabilities; A discreet period having elapsed, the Major blossomed heah this mawnit Yo’ can’t | ( of th’ 
his watch had never made him the victim of misplaced forth at Louisville and became sponsor for the National church, can yo’, Bill?’ 
confidence Turf Commission Compa the stock in trade of which “Very little if any, M sh,” agree 

A long-legged chestnut colt, with a white strip in his consisted of an ornate office in a prominent public build conviction. “‘Say, by the way, did notice that 
face, came cantering down the stretch. On his back was_ ing, several packets of tickets such as are used by bool colt I was workin’ a few n ite f 
perched a diminutive negro exercising boy, and as he came makers, and a printed list of odds on the Kentucky Der : “T should sa did, Cunnel!” resp led t M 
he caroled forth in high staccato in other words, the Major was backing a future book, or, with another burst of enthusia Nice 

Allers have bacon in de kitchen; to be more explicit, was quoting prices against the horse hasn't he An’ th’ picture of | laddy! H 
Allers have oats in de bin Py which were to compete that classic, as even turned as a Ur k "ve ot t 
Allers have money an’ plenty ob clothes As a usual thing the profits were large for the operator All he need a little ke "u but, ¢ t g! M 
Kase dis is de colt dat kin win. of such a book, because not infrequently over a hundred there’s plenty of time yet, an’ he h a big- 

The Major noticed the sweeping stride of the chestnut colts would be eligible, with perhaps only seven or eight oundrel 'twon’t do to hurt ! I'd x l ap} 
colt with approval. Nearly six months had elapsed since starters in the big event. All the money bet on non-starters I owned a ! 
he had seen a horse gallop. There had been circumstances was, of course, profit without risl erhaps it nne I t bee r t t i 
which need not be mentioned here, but which, nevertheless, essary to state that the Major did not lend his name to ar the man from Ns Count He 
had forced him into involuntary exile. To make it clear, one of his enterprises. He was past master in the artofmold- anywa whatever he |} lo he doe r I 
of the Major’s subscribers had squaw ked. He had been a ing bullets, but he felt uncomfortable on the f ring line ear, whe he was at year I | j i 
patron of the turf information bureau over which the The chestnut colt proceeded as far as the bend in the |} fror t 
Major presided. track, wheeled about and walked to the stand, where his “Just a natchel cur ty, eh?” interrog l Ma 


The Major’s enterprise had been run on the same prin- rider pulled him uy 4 tall man who had been leaning “He’sarur "fool —that hat he r it 


ciple as a bucket shop. Cunningly worded circulars mailed against the fence passed the little wicket gate and viewed owner solemr l expect t 
to different parts of the country had brought him a_him critically. it of t x. I'm air to | 
score of what he called subscribers. To the early birds “Ole Bill Davis,’ lo ed the Major That t iture | Are y of the , ) 





the Major had tendered the worm, returning their original must be Aristides. Those Nelson County fellers have |} know of ye 





investments fourfold. He sowed scantily and reaped in fussin’ over him mightily. Well, he’s a nice colt. Jest a The cler the hotel handed n urd 

abundance. little too much up in th’ air fo’ to be a real race |} and th the prices q 1," replied Major M fu 
In an evil hour, however, the Major, intoxicated by suc- he ain’t got th’ color I much st i his po s as thougl lustr 

cess, had advertised a one best special. Money poured in chestnut. Bill must be rk him this maw “They call thems Nat al ( 





so fast that he sat up half the night opening his mail, but Well, we'll see what he can do or some such name. Fro t I under 1 tl 


was evid 











the good thing stubbed his toe at the head of the stretch, The tall man down on the track ently giving ¢ ) e a levia 
finishing far back in the ruck; and a pink-eyed dry-goods instructions to the boy; and the Major’s surmise proved Lemme see! What did I do with that 1 rd? | 
clerk down at Knoxville, who had paid ten dollars for correct, because the colt was walked up to the quarter pole did put it in one of my} ets. O J 
inside information, roared like a raging lion and went to and, wheeling y yards behind it, bounded away it al Cunnel—take it along. | i 
the post-office authorities. As he flashed past the half-mile pole the Major glanced yo’ mo’ than it does me.” 
The Major had committed no crime against the form of at his watch. “Fifty-five seconds.” The track was slow, The tall man took the card and scanned the fig 
the statutes in such cases made and provided. He was far but a stake colt should be able to work that fast on three “Good price against Aristides,”” he eja ted Phat 
too expert in matters of the kind for that; but secret-service legs. When he reached the quarter pole again, the Major’s looks like easy pickin’, Majah. I guess | » to get 





timepiece registered one minute and fifty-seven seconds aboa'd early an’ often.’ 





men are apt to ask questions, and, besides, he had been 
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€ 
“Sul Fill That Ote Burgtar Jo Full of Hotes That 
His Hide Will Look Like a Sievert" 


“That's 
fervently. 


right, Bili— that’s right!" replied the Major 
‘Nothin’ like playin’ th’ hand when yo’ have 
ah caught a whale in a mudpuddle!” 


card ; hoone ey 


mu 
| ) RING the weeks that intervened before the running 
F of the Kentucky Derby the National Turf Commis- 
on Company did a land-office business. At his home ina 
ishionable part of the city the Major received nightly 
isits from the sharp-faced young man who presided over 
the richly furnished offices downtown; and frequently 


hours were spent in sorting out money, answering letters 
ind mailing tickets to patrons. All indications pointed to 
the fact that they had the old turf bureau beaten a mile as 
i medium for getting between men and their money. “‘ The 
principle was just the same; the execution was different, 
So, at least, the Major told himself. 


nowey 


that was all.” 

Aristides, 
Colonel 
hundred dollars, 
Nelson County 


er, seemed to have a host of supporters; 
Davis, his owner, had contributed two 
the number of small the 
colt totaled up a goodly sum. The Major 
he recorded these wagers, 

up so much money!” he confided 


i ady 
and bets on 
chuckled as 
‘It's 
to his assistant. 
Major Miles was 


who hac bee 


just like pickin’ 
not different from many other men 
He believed 
unwaveringly in his own judgment regarding the possibili- 
ties of speed when applied to the race horse, and he visited 
the track frequently and kept close tab on the rival candi- 
dates. There would be about ten starters and every one of 
them had worked better than Aristides. According to the 
Major’s judgment the chestnut colt would not be among 
the first six. This money was just velvet! 

it would be gilding the lily to endeavor to describe a race 
Kentucky Derby. 


yreat event 


lied with the sport of kings. 


for the For years it has been the one 
of the Southland on which sporting and special 
vriters have poured out literary libations to the gods. 

The story is The youth 
ind beauty and chivalry of Kentucky are always on hand. 
The governor of the state lends the official dignity of his 
presence It is a day to be marked off with 
calendar of Southern saints; 
om a distance make long pilgrimages. 


s familiar as the way home. 


to the occasion, 


red letters on the 


visitors 

For weeks before- 
ind dress and modistes are driven to distraction. 
ihe clubhouse lawn looks like a garden filled with rare 
exotics; the grand stand is one seething, scintillating riot 
There are other days, to be sure; but in point of 


makers 


it oi; 


general importance and acclaim they fade into insignifi- 
nee. Far be it from me to emulate in this place the efforts 


ot the 


brightest minds 
old Kentucky! 

From a front-row box Major Miles and a select party 
held All things were well with him. The business 
done by the National Turf Commission Company had 
exceeded his wildest expectations; best of all, the out- 

ad been accorded liberal support. During the last 
week Aristides had been backed for a goodly sum. 

The fact that any of the first three choices might win did 
not in any wise perturb the Major. His book was a good 
one, nicely rounded up and protected; and though, of 
an outsider might preémpt the big event, the 
hances were almost infinitesimal. An outsider rarely if 
ever won a classic. Of course the book stood to pay out a 


and most compelling geniuses of 


court, 


idezs | 


course, 


ton of money if Aristides won; but the Major never gave 
that a passing thought. He would not have given a 
picayune for that racer’s chances. 

When the bugle called the horses to the post for the main 
event ten lordly thoroughbreds filed out of the paddock in 
all the glory of equine excellence. From his coign of van- 
tage the Major watched them with the tolerant smile of a 
dilettante. So far as he was concerned, the result would 
make little or no difference at all, unless the unexpected 
happened; but the Major had gone over the ground care- 
fully and regarded the result as a foregone conclusion for 
any of the three choices. He dismissed from his mind all 
thought of mercenary affairs and settled down to enjoy 
the spectacle. 

When the barrier lifted there was a flash of color as the 
horses sprang away over the Derby course. Passing the 
stand for the first time, the favorite was leading by two 
open lengths and apparently going easily. Behind him 
trailed the second and third choices. All the way up the 
back stretch their positions were unchanged. It seemed as 
though the horse chosen by the talent was about to make a 
runaway race of it. He would win by himself. The Major 
drew forth an ornate cigar case and lit a perfecto. It was 
all over but the shouting! 

The kings of sport, however, sometimes play hob with 
the sport of kings. The favorite apparently held his advan- 
tage with ease until he was halfway down the home stretch. 
Behind him there was a general closing up; but he looked 
a winner all over, even to the drawgate—and then a won- 
derful thing happened! A chestnut colt, with a white strip 
in his face, worked his way through the ruck and challenged 
the leader. 

With slow, methodical stride, he first reached his hips; 
then his white nose was even with the saddle girths. A few 
jumps farther and he had gained the leader’s throat-latch. 
At the far end of the grand stand the favorite and the 
chestnut were head and head. The boy on the former was 
riding like a demon, frantically plying whip and spur; but 
the chestnut colt’s rider was sitting still, crouching along 
his horse’s neck and actually laughing. 

From the grand stand came the rebel yell of Nelson 
County; it rose and fell and reéchoed from stentorian 
throats. 

“Come on, you Aristides! . . . Come home, honey 
boy! ... Eat him up! Oh, you Aristides! Eat him 
up! Ride him, boy! Ride him! He’ll run 
over that favorite lookin’ for a race horse! Oh, you 
Aristides! Come on, boy! Come on home!” 

And the chestnut colt, true to his owner’s prediction that 
his real work was accomplished in racing, never altered or 
apparently quickened the monotony of that long, sweep- 
ing stride. His white face just nodded up and down and 
his ears pricked nervously to and fro as he tore the last 
ounce of resistance from the fighting spirit of his opponent. 
Twenty yards from the finish the favorite weakened— he 
had simply met a horse that outclassed him; he recognized 
his master. Aristides crossed the line a winner, with a good 
half-length to spare. 

Up in the Major’s box a red-faced gentleman was sitting 
as though in a trance. The glorious uncertainty of the 
pastime of emperors had again been demonstrated. The 
profits of the National Turf Commission Company, the 
intake, and everything else had gone a-glimmering as high 
as Gilderoy’s kite. To make good would have exhausted 
his resources, and the Major was no philanthropist. He 
rose hastily, sought the bar, and ordered a bottle of wine. 
While he was drinking it the sharp-faced young man who 
had ostensibly presided over the destinies of the National 
Turf Commission Company came along. 

“They sure did earthquake us, Majah! We lose over 
twenty thousand to the winner!” he ejaculated as he 
mopped his forehead with nervous fingers and scanned 
his mentor’s face anxiously. 

The Major laid a fat hand on the young man’s shoulder. 
He lifted his glass of sparkling liquor and drained its con- 
tents to the stem. 

“Bob,” said he in a tone that brooked no contradiction, 
‘th’ fast east-bound express leaves in an hour. If I was 
yo’ I think I'd be aboa’d of her when she pulls out of the 
depot.” 


mr 


HE real home of the race horse is located at Bardsville, 

in Nelson County. The kings of sport, of course, have 
their habitat in other parts of the Blue Grass State, but 
Bardsville is their chiefest and original dwelling place. If 
you do not think so, and are regardless of your personal well- 
being, just go down to the Bardsville Courthouse Square 
and say that Lexington or Frankfort, or even Harrodsburg, 
is the abiding place of the speed marvel and see what will 
happen to you! You will be taken in hand and duly dis- 
ciplined by a special committee of the noble Order of the 
Sons of Rest. You cannot miss them, because from sunup 
to sundown they are in session. You will find them seated 
on the shady side of the building. As the sun moves, su do 
the Sons of Rest. 

Court day fell two weeks after the running of Aristides’ 
Derby. Early morning disclosed long strings of farmers’ 
vehicles wending their way toward the county seat; and 
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by the time the sun had begun to kiss the topmost ridges of 
the Kentucky hills the Courthouse Square was dotted with 
little groups of men, while here and there a lean foxhound 
or a silky-coated hunting dog proclaimed the sporting 
proclivities of the gathering. 

Colonel Bill Davis, owner of the Derby winner, was an 
early riser. The day was yet young when the front door of 
his residence opened and he sallied forth, accompanied as 
usual by his setter dog, Dash. 

Though the air was balmy with the benison of spring 
and Nature was putting forth her most strenuous efforts to 
beguile, there was nothing in the Colonel’s countenance 
to denote that he was either cognizant or appreciative 
of these blessings. He stalked gloomily down the main 
thoroughfare, nodding curtly in response to the greetings 
that assailed him. Even his dog, seeming to take on the 
mien of his master, walked slowly at his heels with surly 
dignity. 

A crowd had gathered at the steps which led to the Court- 
house. In the center of the group was an undersized thor- 
oughbred yearling. He was a dejected little animal that 
had evidently been neglected in his babyhood, obviously 
a cull from one of the larger breeding establishments. On 
the topmost step stood the local auctioneer. Whatever 
might have been his other qualifications, he was an adept 
in the art of selling a horse. All the cajolery, all the gra: 
diloquent manner of speech, all the patois of persuasion and 
all the readiness of retort, so necessary in this particular 
line of Kentucky endeavor, were his; and he knew it 
““Hyuh he is, gentlemen! Hyuh he is!”” he commenced 
A yeahlin’ blooded hoss by Alarm, out of Calamity Jane 
she by Riot, dam Wait-a-While; his great granny wa 
By-and-By, out of that grand old mare Procrastination 
her dam was Idleness, and she was out of Slumber by 
Morpheus, a son of The Dreamer. Thah’s a pedigree fo’ 
yo’! Thah ain’t no bettah breedin’ between th’ green gras 
an’ th’ blue sky. Look out, thah! He's a high-strung 
baby, an’ he’s feelin’ peart this mawnin’! He’s liable to 
lash out an’ hurt somebody. Turn him round, boy! Hol’ 
his head up an’ keep his heels from th’ crowd. Just jog 
him up and down, so as folks kin see him. Lord! Lord! 
He’s got action enough fo’ two hosses.”’ 


“ 


The auctioneer paused a moment, scanning the audience 
with swift appreciation, and again resumed. 

“Tf Cunnel Malone is about hyuh—if Cunnel 
Malone is present — would he kindly oblige me by steppin’ 
forward an’ examinin’ this young race hoss? Thank 
yo’, suh. Now my friends, we'll have expert testimony.” 

Astoop-shouldered man came to the front and approached 
the object under discussion. He passed his fingers down 
the tendons of the little colt’s legs; waved a hand before 
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prospective bidder responded. A lanky farmer, turning to 
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ICKS had spent so much of his holi- 
day in New York that he had only a 
day left for Washington, and he was 
ich disappointed not to find Senator Pax- 
ton there. en told Hicks that things 
ere in good shape, and asked him about 
prospective senatorship. 
‘It all depends on how long Filkins 
Hicks told him. “I'll get it if he 
when the legislature isn’t in session.” 
He's hanging on like a puppy to a 
it,” observed Madden. ‘ How those old 
aps do hate to give up office—or life, 
hich to a good many of them is synony- 
jus with office. Is this generally known?” 
“Oh, said Hicks in alarm. “Only a 
You must regard 
you as confidential.” 
Madden replied; “I'll say 
thing about it. Far be it from me to do 
thing, by word or deed, that might pre- 
ent such an addition to the Senate as 
ourself, Things are getting pretty dull 
ound here.” 
“Well,” Hicks said complacently, “T'll 
tir them up when I getin. Good-by, Mad- 
den. Next time I see you I'll bea senator.” 
Hicks. Good luck!” As 
Hicks Madden lighted a cigar, 
puffed at it for a moment, then, taking it 
from his mouth and regarding the lighted 
ntently, ‘Well, I'll be damned!” he 
remarked 
Hicks had interviewed about 
Democratic prospects when he returned te 
Rextown. He expressed the matured opin- 
ion, based on his observations in the East 
and his consultations with the great leaders 
of both parties, that the recent Democratic 
ictories were but the forerunners of a tidal 
vave that would sweep his party into power 
in the Nation. 
Hesaw littleof Rollins, although hemade 
to seek Rollins out and confer 
h him whenever possible. Hicks felt that something 
had come between himself and Rollins, but he could not 
find out what. Rollins was always polite and affable, but he 
eemed to have lost interest in Hicks. Hicks wondered if 
Rollins had learned of his action at the DemocraticStateCon- 
vention. He questioned McGinnis closely; but McGinnis 
toutly held to his assertion that he had not breathed a 
word to any one, and Hicks knew Dawson had not told. 
Chere was a great Democratic jubilation at the state 
capital the night before the inauguration of Governor 
Hicks insisted on speaking and did speak, sono- 
rously and eloquently. He did not fail to take his full share 
of credit for the “glorious result at the polls to be consum- 
mated on the morrow.”’ He was closest to Governor 
Dawson when that statesman made his inaugural speech 
ind stood as near as possible to him at the reception that 
He sought the political writers and bored them 
views of the situation, state and national, in 
the hope that something of what he said would be printed, 
omething containing his name. He stayed at the capital 
for ten da of considerable assistance to Dawson 
through his knowledge of the polities in the Rextown dis- 
triet. Hicks was a rather adroit politician, and he had 
trength among the workingmen and the farmers. He 
irged the appointment of three of his lieutenants for good 
‘laces, secured a clerkship in the legislature, and invariably 
vired to the appointees and the Rextown Chronicle, telling 
his part in what had been done by Dawson. He was 
iffable and it was impossible to rebuff him, and Dawson 
gradually grew to have a kindlier opinion of him, especially 
is Hicks was amenable toany suggestion and would do any- 
thing he thought would advance him in the regard of the 
Dawson sent him on one or two minor missions 
Lin each case Hicks brought back what was required. 
Lester, after he had returned to Rex- 
town and had resumed his law practice, and received a cor- 
dial but rather impersonal reply. She waited a fortnight 
before The letter came from Washington. 
Mrs. Lester said she had returned there for the winter. 
Hicks tried again, and again received a chatty letter, with 
kind inquiries about himself and his health but nothing 
more 
Senator Filkins was in a sanitarium in the East. There 
an occasional paragraph in the papers about him. He 
was an old man, and though the papers did not say so the 
inference in these dispatches was that his physical break- 
down was complete and that he would not recover. Mrs. 
saw the dispatches, and after the third one wrote a 
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longer letter to Hicks and became somewhat less reserved. 
Hicks in replying to this note gushed a little. 

She read this letter from Hicks in her room at Mrs. 
Lake’s, smiled, laid it aside and took up the newspaper. At 
the top of the second column on the first page she saw 
this item: 

SENATOR FILKINS FAILING 


AGED STATESMAN IS GRADUALLY LOSING STRENGTH 
AND THE WORST IS FEARED 


Greeleysburg, February 15—United States Senator 
Henry M. Filkins, who has been at a sanitarium in this 
village for several months, is gradually losing strength. 
He is suffering from a complication of diseases and because 
of his age is not expected to recover. The attending phy- 
sicians say his remarkable vitality may keep him alive for 
several weeks, or he may die within afew days. Everything 
possible is being done for the senator, who is in a comatose 
condition most of the time, but there is no expectation of 
his recovery. The members of his family are here. 

An editorial note that followed the dispatch said: 

Senator Filkins is seventy-five years old and has not 
been active for a year. His term will expire on the fourth 
of March next year. The legislature in his state is now in 
session, and a successor will be elected in case the senator 
dies before the legislature adjourns. If he does not die until 
after adjournment the appointment of his successor will 
rest with Governor Dawson, who is a Democrat, and will 
undoubtedly appoint a Democrat to fill the unexpired term 
until such time as the legislature shall elect. Thus far no 
candidates for the Filkins seat have publicly appeared. 


Mrs. Lester read and reread that dispatch and the para- 
graph that followed it. Apparently Hicks had not misstated 
the case, so far as the illness of the senator and his probable 
death were concerned, and he was correct as to the subse- 
quent details. So interesting did she find her thoughts 
that she neglected her usual morning processes of rejuvena- 
tion, and sat on in her kimono, considering every aspect of 
the situation frankly and exhaustively. 

“T am thirty-six years old,”’ she thought, ‘‘and the fight 
to appear and act younger is extremely laborious as well as 
expensive, and will become more so as time goes on. My 
income is not large, and my ambition is. I have had some 
opportunities to marry, but have not married because none 
of the men who offered to marry me had the requisite 
fortune or position. I think I can marry Hicks if I choose, 
and though he may not be rich he probably hassome money, 
and he will give me a good position here as his wife when 
he becomes a United States senator. I shall have the social 
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opportunities I crave, and I can do what I 
please with him. I have no real regard for 
him, but I want position, and he can fur- 
nish that. Hicks is a faker, but so am I, 
and I am more skillful at it than he is. With 
my capabilities and his position I can do 
what I please in official society here, once 
I get started; and the remaking of Hicks 
to rid him of some of his grosser faults can 
come later. It stands to reason that he has 
a certain amount of ability or he would 
not have progressed so far. If he is sure 
of that appointment I might marry him, on 
the chance that he can be elected afterward, 
and even if he is not I shall always be 
Mrs. Senator Hicks, and that is better than 
being Mrs. Alys Lester.” 

Senator Filkins would die; that was cer- 
tain. But would he die before the legisla- 
ture adjourned and so deprive Governor 
Dawson of the opportunity to name his 
successor? The whole situation devolved 
on that. Mrs. Lester had a Congressional 
Directory, which she was accustomed to 
study in order to familiarize herself with 
the details of Senate and House organiza 
tions, so that she might talk intelligently 
about those things to the statesmen she 
happened to meet. She looked in that and 
found that Senator Filkins was chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee. After she had 
completed her toilet she went downstair 
to the telephone and called the Capitol. 

“Main 3120, please,”’ she said. 

“Capitol,” answered the girl at the Ca 
itol switchboard after a time. 

“Give me the Senate 
Judiciary, please. Hello. . . . Isthisthe 
Committee on Judiciary? This is 
Mrs. Lester, an old friend of the family of 
Senator Filkins. I have read the dispatch 
in the paper this morning and am greatly 
concerned. Can you teli meif it is true the 
senator is in imminent peril of death?” 

“Just a moment, please,”’ said a voice at the other end 
of the line. ‘I'll call the senator's secretary.” 

Mrs. Lester repeated her inquiry when thesecretary came. 

“Why, no,” he replied, “that is not our understanding. 
It is true the senator is ill and is gradually sinking, but we 
had a dispatch from his doctors this morning saying there 
has been no change for the worse and that he will undoubt 
edly live for some weeks, perhaps months, yet unless some 
thing unforeseen happens. His heart action isstill good and 
his vitality amazing.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Lester sweetly. 

She returned to her room. The chances were the senator 
might live for a time, and she remembered that Hicks had 
told her the session of the legislature expired by limitation 
in March. Everything, therefore, depended on the truth 
of what Hicks had said about his promise from Dawson. 
She debated the question and decided Hicks would not lie 
about it—to her, at least. To make sure shedrew Hammer 
ton, a Western representative who lived not far from 
Yorkville, into a conversation after dinner that night. 

“T see that new governor, Dawson, is making a great stir 
with reform measures,” she said. 

“Yes,” Hammerton answered, “he is pushing about 
every issue we have at present.” 

“How did he happen to win? 
state?” 

“Normally; but these are abnormal times.” 

“Is Dawson a good man?” 

“Fairly so, but not so good as the man he defeated for 
the nomination— Mulford.” 

“Tf he wasn't the best man, how did he happen to be 
nominated?” she asked. “‘Don’t they always nominate 
the best man?” she continued innocently. 

“Almost never,” laughed Hammerton. “I happened to 
be in Yorkville when that convention was held, and | 
dropped in on the last day. Dawson was nominated after 
a lot of ballots because the Rextown outfit quit Mulford 
at the critical time and came over to him. Some deal, I 
reckon.” 

“Oh,” she said sympathetically. “‘Poor Mr. Mulford!” 

Convinced now that Hicks had told the truth, she went 
early to her room, and after preparing for the night gave 
herself up to a study of the Hicks problem. 

Obviously her plan of action was to secure Hicks as soon 
as he was appointed, and before he reached Washington, 
for she knew that once there he would be so elated with his 
new honors that she might have dirficulty in netting him. 
Therefore her place was in Rextown, on the spot, so that 
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he might have no chance to escape. She fully 
determined to marry him, and what she needed for the 
conduct of her campaign was a reasonable excuse for her 
appearance in Rextown. 

She might pretend she had relatives there, but she hadn't, 
and Hicks wou!d ask who they were. She wondered if there 
were a famous doctor there whom she might consult, but 
she dismissed that idea as too flimsy. She then considered 
the plan of going to Chicago to consult her attorneys, find- 
ing there was to be several weeks delay, and dropping in to 
Rextown for a time, instead of remaining in Chicago, which 
she loathed, or could loathe for her purposes, to look at that 
paragon of cities of which she had heard so much 
Hicks. That plan alsoshe realized was unpracti 
Hicks would naturally be curious about the detai 
law business, and there was no law business, nor had she 
time to stop to invent details. She pondered various other 
schemes, and finally the right one came to her. 

“That's it,” “That will do the 
Without further delay she went to her desk and wrote: 

My dear Mr. Hicks: I hope it will not bore you if I ask 
your advice, which I value a matter of some 
importance to me. 

Quite recently a number of my 
matured, and I find myself with a considerable sum of ready 
money on hand. There is so much business disturbance at 
present that several friends have advised me to invest this 
money in first-class farm mortgages, saying that sort of 
security will be best for a time for my needs. I recali what 
you have so frequently told me of the prosperous farming 
country round your city, and I wondered whether per 
chance you could tell me if there are advantageous oppor- 
tunities there for the investment of money on good farm 
mortgages. My friends tell me that the rate of interest on 
Western farm lands is quite high, and I am tempted to 
look into the matter closely. 

I know this is an imposition on the time of a busy man, 

ut if you can spare a moment to inform me whether you 
this form of investment safe and profitable and 
whether there are any opportunities for such investment 
in your vicinity, I shall be deeply grateful. The sum 
available is of considerable magni- 
tude, and I, of course, want to in- 
vest it as soon as possible, and atas 
remunerative a rate of interest as 
is consistent with entire security. 

May I expect to hear from you 
soon? I trust you arein your usual 
buoyant health and that your busi- 
ness and political affairs are flour- 
ishing. I am looking forward to 
the pleasure of welcoming you here 
asasenator. Shall 1 soon have the 
opportunity? Faithfully, 

(LYS DE MOUNTFORT LESTER. 

“There,” she said as she ad- 
dressed and sealed the envelope, 
“that will secure an invitation tor 
me to visit Rextown and investi- 
gate farm loans in person, or I have 
mistaken my Marmaduke.” 
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| ICKS read Mrs. Lester's letter 
twice. 


“By George!” he said; 
more money than I thought she 
had. ‘The sum is of considerable 
ignitude,’ he quoted. I wonder 
how much? Forty or fifty thou- 
sand dollars probably. Maybe 
more, for she must be pretty rich, 
judging from the way she dresses 
and the people she knows. If I 
get that senatorship I surely must 
marry her. She’d make a great 
senator's wife. Also she’d make a 
pretty fair sort of a non-senator’s 
wife, with all that money and her 
beauty and cleverness. I wish I 
could see her and talk it over. I 
wish ——’”’ 

He stopped and looked at the 
letter he held in his hand. “Why 
not?” he asked. “Why not ask 
her to come out here and look at 
the farm lands herself? She’s got 
nothing else to do, and then I can 
find out just what she’s worth, and 
she'll never know I asked her to 
come for any other reason than to 
protect her interests. It’s worth 
trying. I'll do it, I'll be darned if 
I don't!” 

Hicks reached out his hand to 
press the button that called his 
stenographer. Then he drew his 
hand back. “No,” he said, “I'll 
write to her myself.’ He wrote: 

My dear Mrs. Lester: Busy as I 
may be I am never too busy to be 


“she has 





mi 
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of service to you, ar 


dence you have ret 








you do in your letter of recent date 

I know of no place in this country x 
are so desirable ar estment as in Corliss and thea 
ing counties. The land is rich and productive, the rat 
interest is eight per cent, and in case you decide t 
here there would be ommiss s to pay, of irse 
my services will be at your disposal in arranging the details 
of the loans. 

However, a matter of this kind can best be talked over 
face to face, and I would not allow you to invest a dollar 
without first making a cr il examination yourself of the 

‘ ‘ 


property the mortgages would cover. Of course it 
businesslike to have large sums of money lying idle 
so why wouldn't it be a good plan for you to run out to 
Rextown, consult with me about the plan, 
properties as I may know about, and get a change of air at 
the same time? It is delightful here now 
fresh, pure air that hasa tang and atonic. 1 amsure | 
make your stay agreeable 

Shall I expect you, and when? My own affairs are pro 
pering, and politically there is every evidence that I soon 
shall have my senatorial ambition gratified. 
Very sincerely yours, 


T. MARMADUKE HIcks. 


look at suc 





no snow. and 


“Unless I miss my guess,”’ said Hicks as he stamped the 


envelope, “‘that letter will land Mrs. Lester in Rextow 
within two weeks, where I can find out about this fortune 
of hers, and secure a husband's dower rights in it if that 


seems advantageous.” 
Mrs. Lester thanked Hicks effusively in her 


ehe 


reply, said 


thought a visit to Rextown would facilitate matters 
asked Hicks if he would secure a room for her at the lead ng 
hotel or receipt of a wire from her that she had started. 
Three weeks later Hicks received a telegram from her 
which read: “Shall arrive on Thursday afternoon four 
lorty-seve gal 
Hicks had decided he could not allow her to go to the 


Hotel Metropolis, and had arranged wit! 


irs. Hungerford 


to give Mrs. Lester the best available room at his boarding 





“] Will Take You to the White House if You Will Marry Me"* 









Hungerford a most charming lady, 
Hungerford and some of tl 
She did not come 


until noon the next day 
3 completely refreshed a 
repaired the ravages of ! 

Hicks called for her 


the city before she tall 


during this time had 


h her various accom 





recital of her eminet 


with glowing des« 


away from the art 


ciety and among re 


Hicks was willing 
and Mr ° Lester wer 


sensation with her « 


passe d grew more a! 


1S 


fear that she would not return, in spite of the fact that 
she had left six trunks in the boarding house. 

The legislature adjourned. Hicks and Mrs. Lester 
had inspected several farms and had talked of mortgages 
tentatively. She was in no hurry. She said she was 
having a most delightful experience, and Hicks was 
anxious to have her stay. 

Her manner toward Hicks changed slightly; and her 
actions on several occasions led Hicks to hope that he 
had gained her affections. He talked unceasingly of his 
prospects and eagerly watched for news from the bedside 
of Senator Filkins 

On the last day of March Governor Dawson’s secre- 
tary handed the governor a telegram, announcing the 
death of Senator Filkins. 

“Did you read it?”’ asked the governor. 

“Yes.” 

“ Fiikins is dead.” 
a 

“ And as our new primary law does not go into effect 
until June first it is my duty to appoint his successor to 
serve until there is an election.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, make out a commission for T. Marmaduke 
Hicks, of Rextown.” 

“What?” shouted the secretary. ‘“T. Marmaduke 
Hicks! Why, governor, you can’t be serious! Surely 
there are better men than Hicks for the place.” 

“That may be so,” said Dawson, “but I have made 
up my mind to name Hicks.” 

“Governor, wait a minute. Don’t be inahurry. Talk 
it over with some of your friends. This man Hicks has 
no particular claim on you.” 
said Dawson, ‘I shall not wait. 
won't do it, and I’ve got to. I have passed my word 
to him. as if seeking to excuse himself—‘‘ it 
isn't for long and he can never win in the primaries, for 
Mulford, and probably Rollins and some others will be 
sure to run.” 

‘Do think it over a little longer,”” pleaded his secre- 
tary. “Why, governor, this is the most important 
sppointment you have had to make. Put off your 
decision at any rate until to-morrow.” 

“No,” Dawson replied, “it will be easier to do it 
now than to-morrow, and I've got to do it. I passed 
my word and I've got to keep it, even with Hicks.” 

With his own hand Dawson wrote this telegram: 


YORKVILLE, March 31. 


If I wait I 


“on,” 
INO, 


3esides”’ 


T. MARMADUKE Hicks, 
Rextown. 

I have this day appointed you United States senator to 
succeed the late Henry M. Filkins until such time as the 
legislature shall elect. Your credentials will follow by mail. 

PETER R. Dawson, Governor. 


Just as he handed the telegram to his personal messenger 
and told him to file it at once, Smathers, the capitol man 
of the Yorkville Sun, hurried into the office, brushing aside 
the man at the door. 

“Governor,” he said, “the office just telephoned that 
Senator Filkins is dead.” 

“So I am informed.” 

“And you will appoint a successor to act until the legis- 
lature meets?” 

wa 

“Have you anybody in mind?” 

“] have already appointed T. Marmaduke Hicks, of 
Rextown.” 

“What?” shouted Smathers. “Hicks? Do you mean 
that wind-jamming faker who poses as the friend of the 
people?” 

“I mean T. Marmaduke Hicks, of Rextown, who is 
already apprised of his selection.” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” exclaimed Smathers. ‘ Why?” 

“| have reasons of my own,” said Dawson. “‘ Mr. Hicks 
has been a valiant and uncompromising Democrat for many 

~ars. He has remained faithful to the party in times of 
stress and storm. He is young, brilliant, strong with the 
masses, and will serve his state and his party well.” 

' said Smathers, who was looking at the governor 
in undisguised amazement; “and serve himself well too. 
You'll get merry hell for this, governor.” 

“Well,” the governor replied, “it’s done. 
Smathers. 1 had to do it. 
that explains many things.” 


“Sure 


Go easy as 
Politics is politics, and 


you can 


XXXIV 


‘HE afternoon papers in Rextown put out extras announc- 

ing the death of Senator Filkins. Hicks read the dis- 
patch, and was writing a telegram to Governor Dawson, 
when a boy came in and handed him the governor's 
Message. 

The hot blood mounted to Hicks’ face as he read it and 
his hand trembled. There it was, undoubtedly official. 
had redeemed his pledge. He, T. Marmaduke 
Hicks, was a senator of the United States. His first thought 
* How will this affect Alys?” For Hicks had long 
since ceased calling Mrs. Lester anything but Alys—to 
himself. 


Dawson 


was 
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Hicks Dressed in His Best and Met the Train 


He saw visions of that incomparable woman as Mrs. 
Senator Hicks, lording it over society in Washington while 
he led the Senate on to great achievements for the people. 
He had no doubt she would be glad to marry him now. 
And he decided to ask her at once. 

The telephone bell rang. The afternoon papers had dis- 
patches from Yorkville saying Hicks had been appointed, 
and they wanted to know if the statement was official. 
Hicks assured them it was. 

The reporters came and he talked to them of his new 
responsibilities and of what he intended to do at Washing- 
ton. He told how his strong hand would at once be placed 
on the helm of government, and the ship of state steered 
safely through the storms that were threatening at the 
present time. 

The papers put out second extras, and printed every 
word Hicks had said, with his picture and sketches of his 
life. He held a reception in his office, received congratula- 
tions complacently and told all visitors how many reforms 
would now be brought about when he, T. Marmaduke 
Hicks, was a senator of the United States. He felt it his 
duty to leave for Washington at once, he said, as Filkins’ 
seat had long been vacant because of his illness. 

Just as he was preparing to go home—he waited until 
the six o’clock crowds would be on the streets so that he 
might make a triumphal progress— Rollins entered. 

“My dear old friend,” gushed Hicks, “‘I have been look- 
ing for you to come. With your congratulations my happi- 
ness will be complete.” 

“You'll get no congratulations from me, Hicks,” said 
Rollins coldly. “I did not come to congratulate you. I 
came to notify you that I have suspected ever since last 
September that you were a traitor to Mulford and to me at 
the convention, and now I know it. This appointment is 
the price of your treachery. I didn’t think Peter Dawson 
would stoop to so despicable a thing as this. You betrayed 
me, Hicks, and you betrayed Mulford. This is your thirty 
pieces of silver.” 

“Why, Rollins!”” Hicks exclaimed. 
over you? You are joking!” 

“Tam not joking. I never was more earnest in my life.” 

Hicks turned on Rollins. His face was red. His voice 
was harsh. ‘ Rollins,”’ he said, “you can’t come here and 
talk to me in this way, and you can’t frighten me with 
your cheap threats. More than that, Rollins, from this 
minute I am the leader of the Democrats in this county, 
and I shall soon be the leader of the Democrats in the state. 
I am a United States senator, remember that. I have the 
power, and I shall use it too.” 

Rollins looked calmly at Hicks for a moment. 

“Lam not the sort to indulge in heroics, Hicks,” he said, 
“and I haven't anything more to say. You were a traitor. 
You have just been paid. I intend to prove it. And when 


“What has come 


July 18,1914 


I have proved it I'll drive you out of thestate. Remem- 
ber that.”” Then, turning on his heel, Rollins left the 
office. 

Hicks was excited. He waited for ten minutes to col- 
lect himself, and then made his appearance on the streets 
Men rushed to shake hands with him. People pointed 
him out as the new senator. He passed graciously along 
to the boarding house, and there was received with wild 
acclaim. Mrs. Lester, he observed, was not in the parlor. 

Later she came in marvelously gowned. She greeted 
Hicks with pretty sincerity, and said she had no doubt 
he would make a great senator. Hicks acknowledged 

her congratulations radiantly and together 
they went in to dinner. 

He paraded about the city that night, 
offering himself for congratulations wherever 
he found anybody to congratulate him. He 
visited the office of the Chronicle, and added 
some complimentary phrases to that paper's 
editorial estimate of his capacities for the 
senatorship, revising the glowing sketch of 
his life and achievements. 

When he returned to Mrs. Hungerford’s it 
was midnight, but a light was still burning 

in the parlor. He entered, hung his hat in the hall, and 

looked in as he passed the parlor door. Mrs. Lester was 
there. His heart bounded as he realized that she must 
be waiting for him. He looked again, and stood enrap- 
tured by the picture. She seemed lost in thought. Her 
elaborately coiffured head rested gracefully on a graceful 
hand. Apparently she had not heard him. Certainly she 
was the one woman to be the wife of United States 

Senator T. Marmaduke Hicks. 

He went toward her, his arms stretched out, and with 
all the fervor that he used when pleading the cause of 
the people he cried: 

“Alys! Alys!” 

She started and looked up at him, her face covered with 
blushes. “‘Why, Marmaduke, how you startled me!” 

Marmaduke! It was the first time she had called him 
that. Made bold by her words, he dropped to his knees 
by her chair and took her hand in both of his. 

““Alys!”’ he said, trying to get a throb into his voice, 
“Alys, my queen, for months I have worshiped you, 
adored you. Now at last I can come to you with a posi- 

tion worthy of you. Now I can offer you a place among 
the elect of the nation. I can take you to Washington 
and establish you in the high position that you are so well 
fitted to fill. I shall win in the primaries. I shall be one 
of the great statesmen of the nation. The whole boundless 
future is ours. Together, hand in hand, we can climb to 
lofty pinnacles. I will take you to the White House and 
I will make you the first lady of the land if you will 
marry me.” 

He paused, overcome by the emotion of his own per- 
formance. During his plea Mrs. Lester had remained sit- 
ting, looking down at him, as tender a smile as she could 
manage on her lips, but a cold hard light in her eyes. 

“Marmaduke,” she said softly, “‘I have admired you 
and I have learned to love you. I shall be glad to return 
to Washington with you.” 

“Then you will marry me?” 

“Yes, I will marry you,” she answered, and bending over 
she kissed him full on the lips. 

They talked for a long time, making plans. Hicks was 
for an immediate wedding, and she consented hesitatingly, 
for she said she would like to have a little time for prepa- 
ration and would dearly love a wedding befitting Hicks’ 
station. Hicks would like that, too, but he was anxious to 
get to Washington, anxious to embark on his work of 
reforming the government, and he wanted to take her wit! 
him. So they decided to be married immediately. 

It was almost two o’clock in the morning when they 
parted. He went to the foot of the stairs with her, and 
kissed her repeatedly before she finally released herself from 
his embrace. When she had gone part the way up the 
stairs she turned and panted: ‘Marmaduke, dear!” 

“My love!” 

“You are sure you can be elected when the legislature 
meets, aren’t you?” 

“Certain of it, sweetheart. I shall be senator for many 
years, until I take you to the White House as the wife o 
the President.” 

Somehow, as Hicks thought in his room over the events 
of the evening, that last question of his fiancée’s rather 
jarred. 

Hicks told Mrs. Hungerford early next morning that he 
intended to marry Mrs. Lester. 

“Oh, senator!”’ cried Mrs. 
When?” 

Hicks hadn’t thought of those details. 

“ Please, senator, please have the wedding here,”’ pleaded 
Mrs. Hungerford. ‘‘It will be such an honor—a United 
States senator married in my parlers! Please do! Besides, 
if you are going to be married at once there is no other 
place for you to go, unless you go to a minister's house.” 

Hicks was impressed. He felt he must be married and 
on his way to Washington within a week, and he had no 


Hungerford. ‘‘Where? 
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home except the boarding house where he had lived so long, 
nor had Mrs. Lester. He said he would consult with his 
fiancée about the matter—he constantly referred to Mrs. 
Lester as “my fian-say.”” However he moved that same 
day to the Metropolis Hotel and took a big suite on the 
second floor, announcing his place of residence in the 
papers, and inviting the people to call on him and make 
known their wants, in order that he might go earnestly 
to work as soon as he took his seat—-donned his toga, 
Hicks said—and relieve their necessities by means of 
helpful legislation. He explained carefully that this shift 
from the boarding house was made not for ostentation but 
merely to give the people a chance to call on him 

The Dawson newspapers made the best they could of 
the appointment and the opposition papers ridiculed it 
Almost every paragrapher in the state called attention to 
the fact that the date of the appointment was March thirty- 
first, and said the governor certainly had played an April 
Fool joke on the commonwealth. Hicks set this ridicule 
down to the venom of the capitalistic press and prepared a 
long defense of Dawson and a long exaltation of himself 

He made arrangements for the continuance of such law 
work as he had on hand, and saw to it that the papers and 
the correspondents had full particulars of his forthcoming 
marriage. He was expert at publicity about himself, and 
he dictated an article for use in the out-of-town papers 
advising Washington of the imminent arrival of T. Marma- 
duke Hicks, who not only would be one of the youngest 
senators who ever sat in that distinguished body— Hicks 
was much chagri: ed to find he would: 
but would bring a beautiful and accomplished bride with him. 

He foresaw with much satisfaction that his appearance 


t be the youngest 


as a senator and a bridegroom would attach a new value to 
himself, and heurged Mrs. Lester to have some new pictures 
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ken, which she did, with a special rush order to th 
pl otographers As for himself, he went to a photogra] 
gallery and posed twenty different ways, ranging from a 
attitude of de« p study at a desk, his head lear gon his 


hand, one fir ger dl ilong his cheek, to a pose wit} 


} 








nis arms outstretc!? ne were delivering a 

sioned speec} ti ense { et the peop I'he photog 
rapher had a papier-maché property in his gallery that 
looked like the end of a Hicks had several pictures 


taken with this, in various poses, and one with himself and 
Mrs. Lester together. These pictures were hurriedly fir 
ished and handed to the Rextown papers, labeled Senator 


Hicks and his bride le ng Rextown for Washingtor 





He took large numbers of pictures with him, in order 
that the demand from the magazine and newspaper people 
in Washington might be supplied, and so did Mrs. Lester 

Hicks talked with Mrs Lester about her proposed 
mortgage investments. She said there was no hurry, for 


now that she and Hicks were to be married their h« 






interests would be in Rextown, and they could wait unti 
they returned and then take up the matter if it then seemed 
the thing todo. Also she gave Hicks the impression that ir 
her new estate she wouldn't be so eager as she had been as 
a widow to get this portion of her fortune invested. She 
hinted that the money might as well remain in bank for a 
time, subject to her check. This coincided exactly with the 
views of Hicks, who knew that money placed in mortgages is 
not easily converted into cash until the mortgages ¢ xpire. He 
did not press the matter, for he thought, though he did not 
say so, that the more money Mrs. Lester had ir 
it could be obtained « asily the better he would be pleased 
The marriage was performed at Mrs. Hungerford’s. At 
first Mrs. Lester had had an idea that it might be well to 


have the ceremony take piace at the pastor's house and 


bank where 
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The Gay and Festive Claverhouse 


XVII 
rwisoe arena owieess By ANNE WARNER _ 30°: soni n 


Monte Carlo. Claverhouse, 


sitting at one 
of the small tables of the Café de 


Paris on 


the edge of the plaza lac 


g the Casino, lazily 
tore open one envelope alter another of his 
morning's letters and punctuated each action 
withasigh. Strangely enough, though he was 
a picture of robust health he was a picture 
of gloomy melancholy as well. The casual 
observer must have diagnosed his case asa run 
of bad luck at the tables. But in 
fact Claverhouse had been winning prodi- 
giously He didn’t in the least need the mor ey, 
nor know what he should do with it; but he 


point of 


couldn't lose. The more recklessly he played, 
the more stupendously he won. And the more 
he won, the longer grew his face and the 
deeper his sighs 

Presently, having opened all the envelopes 
and glanced at the beginning and signature 
ol each inc losure, he bec koned to ¢ onrad, WW ho 
waited near, and handed the lot to him 

“All the same, I fancy,”’ he said listlessly. 
‘Beggars all! Read them, and But you 
know what to do.” 

Conrad nodded 

“And Conrad 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Was I very bad last night?” 

‘I've never seen you worse, sir. If you'll 


pardon me, sir, you are rather hitting the 


‘Very good, sir,”’ he said. 


pace 

“And this morning—how do I look?” 

“Never saw you more fit, sir.” 

The young gentleman sighed forlornly. 
“You remember what Sir William said that 
day he read me my death warrant? 

“Very well, sir.” 

“And you remember what I told you 
about the little matter I wanted to set straight 
before going?”’ 

* Perfex tly, sir.” 

“Well, we did our best to set it straight, 
didn’t we?” 

“We certainly stopped at nothing, sir.” 

“It wasn’t my fault or yours if we didn’t 
succeed?”’ 

“Oh, I hope not mine anyhow, sir.’ 

Claverhouse fingered for a moment the tall 
glass on the table at his side, tipping it and 
turning it about. 

“T think if I could have gone at once—if I 
could go now, very quickly—it would be all 
right. But I’m afraid if But I think 
you understand, Conrad.” 


ILLUSTRATED ar 
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UNDERWOOD 


sir, the man returned I was hoping Sir 
William wv ght have been mistaker 
“ Heaver 


fervently 


forbid!"’ Claverhouse exclaime 
“That would be awkward indeed.” 
‘I don’t see why, sir.” 
“No, you wouldn't 
“If you'd only let me teil you what | know, 
sir.”” 

Claverhouse shook his head with quick intol 
erance. “‘ But I won't,” hedeclared decisively 
I don't want to know That is why I came 
down here and took another name and all that 
sort of thing. That is why I've had no letters 
forwarded I couldn't, of course i , if 
forbid your wife writing you. But I can a 
you to keep her go ip to yoursell 

When Conrad spoke again his tone was 
apologet 
‘l only thought, sir, if you knew would 
r 


change your view of things.” 


“But I don't want my view changed. Now 





that I have prepared for death I wa 
At first | was resigne I ar x 

As he spoke a isaged ! 
faced young mar ect lose 
to Claverhous« 0 that y 
gentleman's walking stick and ser t a 
ning Claverhouse was about to r. but 


the young man, recovering the sti 


was quick with his apology 


‘A thousand pardons ne epred ind 
added: “ Mr Claverhouse!"’ 
The recognition was more annoying that 
the accident; and the Honorable Ernest did 
swear now, but under his breatt Neverthe 
less, it attached to the clum one ar tere 
hitherto lacking. He looked at hin 
yet the look told him nothing beyond the 
lihood that the chap was a Briton of the 
middle class, dissipated and t erafflue 
It was too early for fashi t Me (a 
The season had bare begur I ‘ 
of consideration the ! yw ‘ 
throng. Claverhouse rose and 
the teps of the ( sino 
Conrad he uid ‘ é ‘ ‘ 
; gettingon. Suppose you pack t 
[The valet bowed. “Very go r 
It was nearl x when ( } 
pockets bulging with bank not 
with gold, entered } lite at 
<> the packing practica ! i 
lane Neh T_T apEe vn tanding | 1 writing table, held a ter 
a 5}! ‘ 
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‘You've attended to the beggars?’’ his master 
asked. “Generously, I hope. Poor devils! Here 
another hundred thousand odd francs that 
And he emptied his pockets 
handful after handful 


belongs to them.” 
of their riches, 
upon the table. 

Conrad watched fora moment without speaking 
as the fortune was piled carelessly under his eyes. 
it was searcely a novelty now. The same thing 
had been going on, some times once, sometimes 
twice a day for weeks—ever since they left Yew- 
stones, in fact. 

“There’s one letter here, sir,” he ventured at 
length, “that doesn’t ask for money. On the con- 
trary the writer appears to wish to give you 
something, sir.” 

Claverhouse shook his head irritably. ‘Good 
Lord, man, give me something! There’s nothing 
under heaven I want except a swift release, and 
I don’t suppose he means to present me with a 
poisoned poniard point.” 

“Still, sir, | think it might be well to see him. 
He is calling at six. It might be diverting at all 
events, sir PS 

An idea struck Claverhouse. The days, it was 
When he 
first came the notion of suicide, an altogether 
novel fancy for him, had busied his thoughts. 
At all hours of the day and night he had discussed 
it with himself, This was the spot 
where men, after impoverishing themselves at 
the tabies, blew out their brains under the pale 
light of the That was the one indisputable 
for the deed. Nobody ever thought of 
In his case no one could pos- 


casting 


true, had grown monotonous of late. 


pro and con, 


tars 
reason 
looking beyond it. 
sibly attribute it to a love affair. Still, they might 
say that after Sir William’s verdict he had proved 
And 
he just couldn’t stand being called a coward, 
dead or alive. 

And then, as if to put the whole miserable busi- 
beyond the range of possible consummation, 
he couldn't impoverish himself. The little, spin 


too cowardly to wait Death’s good time. 


ness 


ning, rolling, dancing ivory ball refused to drop 
into any number save one or another of those 
upon which he had piled his golden louis. 

But here was, perhaps, a new opportunity. 
ibly the offer of the letter was only a ruse. 
Che fame of his 


Pos 
great winnings was general. It 
had even been exaggerated. He had become the 
To those that asked he had re- 
ponded generously. Yet here was one who did not ask. 
rhis fact of itself made for mystery. 

Claverhouse put out a hand for the letter. “I'll read it,” 

aid. He found it very brief: 


target of the covetous. 


Sir: The matter on which I crave but a moment's audi- 
ence is of the gravest importance. My conscience bids me 
right a great wrong. That which I have to say must be to 
you of incalculable benefit. I shall call at six this evening. 
If you value happiness see me. 

“A Friend.” 

andther room striking six was cut 
into by the sharper ringing of the telephone bell, which 
Conrad sprang to answer. 
with 


It was signed merely: 


he note of a clock in 


For a second he listened; then, 
a hand covering the transmitter, he said: 

A Friend’ is calling, sir.” 

Ask ‘A Friend’ to come up,”’ Claverhouse directed, 


xvii 
Coe AD started to gather the money from the table, 
but Claverhouse stopped him. 
Let it lie 
the lights 


just as it is,”’ he directed. “And switch on 
Clouds had gathered. The room was in semi- 
When the valet had done as he was bid, his master 
“Now you may go. I'll see ‘A Friend’ alone.” 

Hie was counting on the temptation the money would 
There were many in Monte Carlo who would kill 


gioom 
added 
offer 
for far less 

When the door behind Conrad, Claverhouse 
began spreading the bills over a wider surface and scatter- 
ing the little piles of gold, until there was scarcely an inch 
of the table's polished surface that was not hidden by his 
At the visitor's knock he turned about. When 
Come!” he was standing with his back to the 
flaunted fortune, as if striving to hide or at least to guard it. 

It was beautiful room-—all white and gold, with 
and painted cupids, and soft, delicately 
tinted pink hangings and upholstery. 
man who had signed himself 
lanuly, 


closed 


winnings 


e called 


paneled walls 
Into it the young 
“A Friend” stepped trep- 
with a quick, searching glance to its far corners 
vefore his gaze met that of Claverhouse for so much as an 
tant But in that second he had been recognized. 
It was the youth who tripped over the walking stick. 
And Claverhouse was assured now that he had done it 
It was his way of saying: “In spite of your 
masquerade, | know you.”” Claverhouse nodded to him, 
and motioning toward a chair that 
tuble three or four yards away, said: “Sit there.” 


purposely 


but not very cordially; 


wed the 


“I Thought I Might Get Away to America for a Fresh Start, Sir” 


When the caller hesitated, he repeated his words more 
sharply. And the thin-visaged, pallid-faced youth sat 
down, twirling his hat between his knees with nervous fin- 
gers. There was the briefest moment of silence. Then 
Claverhouse smiled as only Claverhouse could, and all the 
tension relaxed. 

“My name is Miggs,”’ said the caller, suddenly at his 
“I’m an M.D. Until a month ago I was connected 
with the pathological section at one of theleading hospitals. 
I examined clinical specimens microscopically for the big 
London practitioners. For a while I ran rather loose—bad 
company, drink, drugs. It began to show in my work. 
A good part of the time I wasn’t fit. I knew it myself, but 
it wasn’t detected. I made mistakes—big mistakes.” 

When he got this far Claverhouse saw it all and cringed. 
Then he thought of those phrases in the letter: “Of 
incaleulable benefit,” ‘“‘Value your happiness,” and the 
irony of the thing broadened his smile. The fellow was 
going to tell him there was nothing the matter with him; 
that he’d probably live until senility made him a burden to 
everybody, and most of all to himself. And he was to 
learn this now, after that had happened which made living, 
from day to day even, a torture. Heavens! What a com- 
edy life was after all! And what a tragedy! It seemed 
as if God were always playing jokes on helpless mortals and 
laughing at their vain struggles. 

Miggs was going on, talking more and more rapidly; 
but, busy with his thoughts, he caught only occasional 
words. Presently, however, he noticed that a new note 
had come into the fellow’s voice. There was something 
about it at once tragic and tremulous, and Claverhouse 
became suddenly attentive once more. 

= when he died there was an investigation. 
Sir William had preserved some of the specimens. He had 
them examined elsewhere. My report was flatly contra- 
dicted. He examined them himself. His examination 
confirmed that of the last man. Through my error the 
poor gentleman’s life had been cut short. With reasonable 
care he might have lived for six months.” 

“When who died?” cried Claverhouse, starting forward, 
breathlessly intent. 

“T just told you, sir,” Miggs returned, puzzled: “Captain 
Vivian Beck.” 

Claverhouse staggered back and gripped the table edge 
with both hands. 

“Dead!” he muttered, unbelieving. 
Beck dead! It isn't possible! 

‘II thought you knew, Mr. Claverhouse.” 


ease. 


“Dead! Vivian 
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“Knew! Of course not. I knew nothing. Still, if you 
thought I knew, why did you come here to tell me?” 

“T know you didn’t know why. Nobody ever will know 
that from Sir William, or from any one else in the secret. 
It would be the end of Sir William’s fame as a specialist 
should it leak out, sir.”’ 

“But still I don’t understand,” the respited man 
pressed. “‘It was my blood and things that were examined. 
Where did Beck come in?” 

The young man rose. ‘The two lots of specimens were 
sent me the same day at the same time. I hear—but I'm 
not sure of this—that Captain Vivian Beck, having learned 

that you were ill, feared it might be from some 
hereditary taint. And as he wasn’t feeling very 
fit himself, he suggested that Sir William make 
a thorough diagnosis of his case at the same time. 
And—and you see, Mr. Claverhouse, I, not at all 
myself that day, mixed thespecimensup. There 
was very little wrong with you. But he hadn't 
a chance in the world.” 

Claverhouse, deep in thought again, wasstaring 
at the floor. 

““When did he die?” he asked seriously. 

“Two weeks ago to-day, sir. Dropped dead at 
his club without a minute’s warning. It was all 
in the papers.” 

“T haven't seen a paper for over a month 
wouldn’t look at one. My man wanted to teil 
me something, but I wouldn’t listen. More 
fool I!” 

Miggs was nervously fingering his hat brim 
once more. Evidently he had more to say, but 
hesitated, lacking courage. 

““And yourself?’’ Claverhouse aided. 
about you? Put an end to your doing 
in London, I suppose. Pity!” 

“Yes, sir. It has, sir.” 

“What brought you here? 

“T’dabitsaved up, Mr. Claverhouse. But 

Claverhouse interrupted him. “ How the devil 
did you know me? That’s been puzzling me ever 
since I saw you outside this morning.” 

““T’ve known you by sight for years, sir. I wa 
on the ambulance that came for the newsboy 

“2~ you ran down at Hyde Park Corner with your 

car three years back. The little beggar that was 
hardly scratched, and that you gave a hundred 
pounds to.” 

“Oh, that!” said Claverhouse indifferently. 
** Well now, you'd a bit saved up. Go on.” 

“But not enough to go very far, sir. So I thought I 
might run it up to something worth while down here, and 
get away to America for a fresh start, you know, sir.” 

“And you lost it all. You're stony now, and you think 
what you've told me is worth something.” 

Miggs grinned a little sheepishly. ‘Just enough to try 
once more, Mr, Claverhouse. I—you see I’ve heard of a 
system that ——” 

“Don’t you trust any system,’’ Claverhouse cut in. 
“T have the only one that ever succeeded yet, and you 
couldn't play that if I told it you. You're not fitted for it 
psychologically. So I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll just con- 
sider that I have been playing for you ever since you 
tripped over my walking stick.”” He stepped aside and 
pointed to the table behind him with its strewn treasure. 
“There's the result. It’s all yours. What you've told me 
to-day is worth all of it many times over.” 

Young Miggs thought he was dreaming; and he wasn’t 
to blame for thinking so. He trembled from head to feet 
His hat dropped to the floor. There wasn’t a nerve in his 
body that he could rely on. He tried to speak and his voice 
failed him, and then he was more sure than ever that it was 
a nightmare. 

Claverhouse looked at him with a world of sympathy in 
his big, handsome gray eyes. 

“ All right, my lad,”’ he said, laying a kindly hand on his 
shoulder. “I see how it is. Just give me your address and 
trot along, and I'll send the money after you by my man 
In the mean time you can be looking up the American 
sailings.” 

Miggs caught his benefactor’s hand and pressed it as 
warmly as his nerves would let him, and the tears ran down 
his thin, pallid cheeks in streams. But he knew he couldn't 
speak. He didn’t even try again. All he did was to take a 
card from his pocket. It was that which gave him admission 
to the salles de jeu, and it bore his address. 

Claverhouse walked with him to the door and closed it 
after him. Then he rang for Conrad. When that prince of 
serving men appeared Claverhouse said: 

“I’ve changed my plans. We are going home. We'll 
take the night train for Paris. To-morrow night we shall be 
in London once more.” 


“What 


anything 


” 


xIx 

LAVERHOUSE was in love 
knew the emotion now for what it was, and freely 
admitted it to himself. Hitherto he had made believe to 
himself that anything so tender had absolutely no place or 
part in his composition. 


very much in love. He 


He had been born with no sense 
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that. Everybody said so and he acted up to it. His wenton hammering: “When I told yout you'd have to ! she exclaimed 
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tions. For others’ rights, others’ pleasures, others’ happi- if I let you into the whole secret. Well, I didn’t let vi é i ‘ 
ness it was not in him to care. He thought that and he but just the same you've managed to hash t! rs beau Ye I 
‘ believed it. But now he knew differently. There was fully. You let me damn myself past all pardon. You didn't eye e count ene l , 
\) there had always been—one person in the world that he leave me a bridge to get back by. And now that I've gr 
would gladly lay down his life for. Yes, and more than his ve | want to get bax Good Lord, how I want to get back! \ ‘ ‘ ed her , 
life. To secure for that one person what he regarded as the Conrad was touched. He didn’t resent his master I quite se It wa se of mos 
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4¢ earnest intent done everything in his power to prove him- knew that his accuser wo ve the last one to es a ‘ e he 
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| Finding now that his predicted speedy demise was all would give anything the world if he could ‘ I have a ed Erne 
a mistake, impossible to have been foreseen, his situation So all he said was, as beforé And Gr r | 
became at once awkward and embarrassing. The more so “I'm sorry, sir.” \ in | 
in that he very distinctly recognized the true character of But this attitude, well meant as it was, only anger , OU ‘ H 
; his original exciting motive. With Vivian Beck out of the Claverhouse« “That Pushkin matter was the n " R 
way and his succession to the earldom barred by but one  tardly device conceivable And it was you that suggested , Wythe did mn t once answer. She 
door—and that ajar—there was no reason in the world it, remember. I can get over all the rest: but no ithe ‘ ) , 
why he should not marry Madeleine Wythe if he wished how that’s dressed up it’s despicable. You've ruined mi mifessic al ‘ lo be i 
to, provided she loved him and was wil But—error of Conrad, ruined me; and if you've a spar ence ‘ ‘ 8 " ‘ R 
all errors—he had willfully killed her love, and her respect will never let you sleep soundly agai ‘ ave he sug) ‘ 
likewise! And without these there was just as much chance “I’m sorry r,”’ said the valet for the third time 4 , i 
of her wedding him as that somebody would really set the And at this Claverhouse caught him rougt by the have proved the more docile A , 
Thames on fire or the lions of Trafalgar Square jump from “Listen to me! he shneked “If vou say that ones Rut t where } p | 
their pedestals and go ambling down the Strand. more I'll throw you into the Channe And —and — we the floor with her. a e'd ' ; “ 
He thought this all over again and again on his way back ‘the chances are I|'!! jump after you!”’ him she e} dia ) I " 
to London; and if one might judge of the result by his att l ca eof the: , 
\ tude toward his valet, he was the reverse of sanguine. To xx the countess flung bac} How d ; ; 
\ Conrad he was very cruel, very unreasonable. He had ‘“ PDJOOR Vyvie! He was such a decent chap! Lady Wythe woking a litth 
begun by chiding him for not conveying the tidings of It was the countess who spoke. gracefu iput dow ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Beck’s death directly it reached him—this before they left “One lump, my dear, isn’t it?”’ answered Madel ‘ n ed I ha } 
Monte Carlo. mother, inclining her head affirmative Poor \ ‘ he ive s} ‘ 
“But you wouldn't listen, sir,”’ the man pleaded. she echoed. “To think that he should go first!” Not ord The 
“You should have made me listen: gagged me, bound “Do . mber the night you first woke tor < er. d on ¢ ( ‘ / 
me, if necessary.” Yewsto i you then how he looked. We thoug! } foreve ‘ ‘ 
‘If you remember, sir, twice you threw your bootsat me.” it depression over the way your girl treated him. You se¢ he counte daring on he id I} 
“If I'd thrown a house at you you should have insisted. we never Know Even Sir William never knew.” set t e 8a Far the s irance 
You can die but once; and the of Ernest! There bee " 
cause was good = | e tror t i 


In the wagon-lit, after leaving 
Marsejlles, he wrung from Conrad 














nabpit omme ‘ »t he 
' a bit of news that he had forgotten Her be at ‘ ae 
, to mention when dealing with the th time He} ere. and 
: more tragic tidings. e of us be } { 
“Miss Wythe went to a retreat, i feeling that | o Mad 
I understand, sir, after leaving eleine went har } H 
Yewstones.”’ mu ! t oved ' le ve 
| “A retreat!’’ stermed Claver- ould have 1 , P 
| house. “ What sort of a retreat?’ fice Chere th | vuld 
“A convent, sir; a Carmelite do to bring then ) yu 
convent off the Fulham Road.” now 
Claverhouse stared dumbly for But he ca ‘ ninded 
a moment. the countess Cres promises 
“You mean Miss Wythe has to be the last of |} ‘ he eari 
chosen to become a nun?”’ dom wil 
“She's taking what they call the I’m not so sure id ' 
novitiate, I believe, sir.’’ her brows lifting S Willian 
Another second of silence. Then: has proved that he fre 
“Why didn’t you tell me that fallible. From the I sav 
before? Stupid! You'll find Ernest in his ro ern 
another berth, once we're back in Street tothe d e left ¥ one 
London.” he showed a marke ere 
4 But it was not until they were And he had denied 6 
| nearing the last leg of their jour- Hed } *ked 
| ney—on the crossing to Dover like a chimney, expose ' 
| that the harassed gentleman was eat . 
guilty of his greatest injustice. falling into a fount ‘ 
| He had reviewed the affair for ri g ag t I i " 
the hundredth time. He had con- motor moving eig!} es a 
: | jured excuses, framed explana- hour, o to tur ext} 
tions, rehearsed forms of appeal; ing as fit as the proverbial fiddl 
\ { but always at one place there had He may be goo ) ther f 
, 4 loomed an obstacle that threatened centu 
the whole fabric. He could neither | pray heave , ’ 
scale it nor get round it. There murmured the co ‘ te 
was much that he could laugh tio here is he 





away. Hesawthat. Butlaughter 





would not servehere. If he dared her left sw y ine , . 
stake his chance at all he must reve Claverhouse e perso 
stake it on truth. And even full fication of robu } i} 
frankness seemed a weak ally. In on the esl HH eared 
his wretchedness he courted amel- to have bee ‘ ‘ 
ioration by shifting the blame. . ‘ 

“Conrad,” he said, swaying to Both ‘ ‘ t 
keep his balance on the every- both gasped 
which-way-tipping deck and lift- I ha ve 
ing his voice against the rushing mor ‘ ( house 
gale—“ Conrad, there was a time re 
when I called you the one joy of he lie ‘ 
my existence. I made a mistake. aa } ) ' ‘ wchab! 
You are not in the least a joy. re an ‘ gi ceoet He bent over the countess and 
You’re a trial. A very sore trial.” . WOR AAS df kissed her eel [Then lifting 
“T’m sorry, sir,” said Conrad Lady Wythe hand, he brushed 


contritely. “Where is the Baily Place? I'ti Go at Once”’ Continued on Page 40 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY 18, 1914 


Mediation in Mexico 


HE A-B-C mediation, in our opinion, fairly countervails 
the Administration’s attempt to take Mexico’s polit- 
morality and agrarian economy under its wing. It is 
true the mass of the Mexican people cannot help them- 
They must be helped from above. That is always 
true of people sunk in poverty and ignorance. Our blacks 
had nothing to do with their own liberation. Even our 
Revolution was inspired, organized and sustained very 
largely by the well-conditioned, well-educated, more fortu- 
nate lew. 

The French Revolution itself was set off by the well- 
conditioned and educated. Hampden, Pym and Crom- 
Almost always it is the man who 

i) read and command a good dinner who makes the suc- 
cessful revolutionist; but we should be dubious of a Long 
Parliament or an American Revolution engineered by 
benevolent Italians. So the political morality and agrarian 
economy which evolve at home are probably the only sort 
that will permanently help the Mexicans. 

The A-B-C mediation, however, was a fine inspiration, 
with the value of which immediate results have very little 
to do. Calling in the three South American nations that 
have made good their standing will put us in a better 
light to other Americans, to Europe and to ourselves. It 
was the most signal, unequivocal demonstration of a big 
nation’s anxiety to avoid war that has happened in our 
time. It will have an effect, we believe, long after the 
present Mexican muddle is forgotten. 


j 
weal 


selves 


well were no starvelings. 


The Cost of Bad Government 
W Ek BOTHER tremendously about freight rates, hag- 


gling for months over a five-per-cent advance, with 
our official representatives in a cold sweat lest somebody 
them of ailowing the railroads a little too much; 
but the total freight bill is far less than the total cost of 
government in this country, and over the huge admitted 
waste in that field nobody seems particularly worried. 
We must by now be paying three billion dollars a year 
to get ourselves indifferently governed. From 1902 to 
1909 the expenses of a hundred and forty-seven cities, for 
which the Census Bureau has comparative data, increased 
over fifty per cent, while their outlays for improvements 
doubled. As an exaggerated instance of the way in which 
Government expenditures are rising, take the Post-Office 
Department, which for the first time spent a hundred and 
fifty million dollars in 1904, and will spend three hundred 
millions this year. 


.cCUsE 


It is not that the undertakings which cause govern- 
mental expenditures to mount are unwarranted, but that 
as expenditures increase for justifiable objects the waste 
increases proportionately. To get a dollar beneficially 
spent we must throw away fifteen or twenty cents; and 
as Government expenditures constantly rise the waste 
becomes a great burden. 

For example, after rather cursory investigation a com- 
mittee of the Illinois Legislature reports that the executive 
government of that state comprises one hundred depart- 
ments, bureaus and offices, most of which are working in 


cheerful independence of every other department, bureau 
or office; that, in consequence, “‘a condition of disorgan- 
ization and confusion exists. Unnecessary duplication of 
positions and salaries is a considerable item, but that is 
the smallest part of the loss. The work undertaken is not 
well done and costs more than it would with an efficient 
organization. Supplies are purchased in small quantities 
for each office or institution that could be secured at lower 
prices if purchased in large quantities.’’ Different bureaus 
pay different prices for the same article, and so on. 

There is no private business in the United States that 
needs investigating and regulating so much as the business 
of the Government. In due time there will be a reaction 
against this Government waste, 


England’s New Senate 


INCE the degradation of the House of Lords in 1911 

the English Government has had in mind a reformed 
second chamber, which it promised to substitute for the 
present hereditary body. It is said, apparently on author- 
ity, that the government’s plan will soon be announced, 
and that the new British Senate, however else it may be 
constituted, will contain no trace of the hereditary prin- 
ciple, and will not have, in any event, an absolute veto on 
legislation. 

For a democratic country, with a numerous popular 
house, this is probably the parliamentary ideal. Our 
Senate was frankly established to represent wealth—to 
check or counterweight the mass of voters, as represented 
in the lower house, who might have leanings toward 
confiscation. 

Experience has shown that democracy is more temperate 
than the Fathers presumed; and the danger that the 
common people will confiscate wealth is at least no greater 
than the danger that wealth wil] exploit the common 
people. So, in the light of democratic experience, there is 
no valid reason for an upper house with an absolute veto 
on legislation. 

With popular election of senators the basis of repre- 
sentation in our upper house is the same as in the lower. 
The Senate represents nothing the House does not repre- 
sent, and is neither more conservative nor more radical, 
but only a little more independent. 

If there are to be two chambers there is obviously no 
reason for constituting both of them alike. Probably the 
new British Senate—with its power temporarily to sus- 
pend but not to veto legislation—will represent the dis- 
tinction of the country and so have some reason for being. 


One Government Business 


ERHAPS before this appears in print there will be a 

new head of the Census Bureau— Director Harris hav- 
ing recently resigned—who will be the fourth within a few 
years. For a century and a quarter our Government has 
engaged in the highly important business of enumerating 
the population decennially and reporting on certain great 
phases of their condition, activities and progress. That it 
has been conducting this business badly no candid student 
denies. 

Soon after assuming office Director Harris commendably 
investigated the weightier criticisms of the bureau and 
discovered that many of them were well founded. He 
speeded up the work, but after a short term he now retires, 
and his successor—with whose appointment, as with his 
own, politics will have much to do—may bring in new ideas 
and policies. Since the census was made a permanent 
office, at largely increased expense, it has functioned, on 
the whole, rather worse than before. 

Every one realizes the importance of the bureau. 
the great national accounting agency. All students of 
public affairs are dependent on it. To some extent 
national policies must be shaped in the light of its reports. 
In the very nature of the case no private or state agency 
could do its work, because none could be vested with the 
necessary authority. For the work the bureau undertakes 
we are necessarily dependent on the Federal Government. 

Can the Government do this business correctly? Can 
it lift this one bureau out of politics, patronage and con- 
fusion, out of bungling and instability, out of alternate 
extravagance and miserliness? If it can we shall be more 
hopeful of Government ownership in general. 


Al Much-Needed Holiday 


OWER begets a false air. Hardly anybody dares tell a 

Napoleon an unpleasant truth. It is far more profit- 
able to tell him what he wishes to hear. That the President 
of the United States may be misled is demonstrable by 
going back no further than last January, when Mr. Wilson 
assured Congress that business men generally were quite 
ready to take the Democratic antitrust program to their 
bosoms. 

Of late, representative business organizations and indi- 
viduals all over the country have been protesting against 
the enactment of that program and begging Congress to 
go home. There can be no reasonable doubt that “the best 
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business judgment of America,” for which Mr. Wilson 
assumed to speak in January, regards the Administration's 
antitrust measures as crude, confused, ill-advised and mis- 
chievous, but in the many and widely dispersed expres- 
sions of that opinion Washington inclines to see only a 
conspiracy, presumably hatched in Wall Street. 

This shows how badly Washington needs a rest. When 
men get into such a state that they can account for a dis- 
agreement with them only by imputing a sinister motive 
for it, they need repose and fresh air. 

The disagreeable truth is that the antitrust measures 
provoke alarm in representative business circles. If Con- 
gress is too far out of touch with the country to realize 
this, it needs to go home. Virtually it has been in continu- 
ous session since March, 1913—in the false air of the 
capital, where whatever the leaders judge to be expedient 
for the party is taken as tantamount to what the country 
judges to be expedient for itself. 

A prompt adjournment is the best ard most useful 
measure Congress can adopt. 


European Credit 


1 RAISE one hundred and sixty million dollars the 

French Government is issuing twenty-five-year bonds 
bearing three and a half per cent interest and selling them 
well below par. A dozen years ago French three per cents 
sold above par. German imperial threes, meantime, are 
selling at seventy-six cents on the dollar, and British consols 
at seventy-five cents. 

Fifteen years ago a prophecy of this condition would 
have been hooted down and financiers would have said 
that such a situation was a signpost on the road to national 
bankruptcy. It is taken as a matter of course now and 
easily explained by tight money last year and a poor 
investment market. 

All the same, the credit of European nations is sinking 
under the weight of competitive armaments. 


Regulating Business 


UITE recently Missouri and Kentucky laid down some 
drastic rules for fire insurance. In both states so many 
companies ceased writing insurance as a result of these 
rules that merchants and others, whose credit was con- 
tingent on protection of their goods from the hazard of loss 
by fire, were seriously embarrassed. 

In both states the administration took up negotiations 
with the companies, and the result was a compromise that, 
in both states, contained the essential features of suspension 
of the laws to which the companies objected and the 
appointment of a commission to canvass the subject and 
recommend a new insurance code to the next legislature 

There is a mistaken notion as to the plenary power of a 
legislature, whether state or national—a notion that its 
fiat will alter facts. There is a point beyond which no 
business can be regulated—the point, namely, at which the 
regulation kills the business. 


The Price of Wool 


AW wool is free of duty under the new tariff. Naturally 
importations of wool have increased since the act went 
into effect; but the price of wool in the United States is 
higher than it was a year ago, when the article was subject 
to a heavy duty. 

The Journal of Commerce reports, in fact, that in only 
two years out of the last twenty-five have domestic wool 
prices been higher than at present. Trade experts account 
for this phenomenon on the ground that there was an 
unusually extensive slaughter of sheep a year and a half 
ago by growers who expected that wool prices would drop 
out of sight under the new tariff. If that theory is correct the 
new tariff automatically canceled itself, so far as the present 
effect on wool prices is concerned. We all get excited 
about politics sometimes, and lose sight of the large fact 
that, after all, legislation is only one factor among twenty. 


Waterlogged Securities 


NFORTUNATELY it is impossible to say how many 

millions of waterlogged Rock Island securities insiders 
unloaded on more or less innocent investors at inflated 
prices; but, with the common stock selling at two dollars 
and a half a share, the preferred at less than four dollars, 
and the collateral trust bonds at thirty cents on the dollar, 
the argument for Federal supervision of railroad issues is 
unanswerable. 

Nevertheless, the bill for that purpose which passed the 
House is all wrong. It ought to vest the Federal authority 
with exclusive jurisdiction—to the extent, at least, of 
making its decision as to any security issue binding on all 
state bodies. Instead, it proposes an intolerable plan, 
under which the process of getting a railroad issue O. K.'d 
would be something like the celebrated case of Jarndyce 
versus Jarndyce. If the train is going into the ditch it 
makes little difference to the passengers whether the 
engineer meant well or did it on purpose. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


S ONE grows 
older he is con- 
stantly reim- 


pressed with the 
postulary perfection 
of the axiom that one 
never can tell. One 
never can! 

Take the case of 
Admiral Frank 
Fletcher, for example. 
There is a man who 
had been set down as 
an inventor 
tist mayhap— who 
fiddled over his plans 
for making certain 
death-dealing instru 
ments of warfare 
double death-dealing, 
as you might say; 
who spent hours and 
days in his labora- 
tory; who was con- 
stantly immersed in 
tremendous calcula- 
tions of muzzle veloc- 
ities, and all that sort 
of abstruse stuff; who 
thought in decimals 
and spoke in quad 
ratics, and corre 
sponded in terms of 

The Fleet's Lucky Friday the nth power—an 

inventor—useful 

enough, no doubt; but not one of those dashing, devil-may- 
care naval heroes who lick all creation from a rowboat. 

Well, what happened? Nothing much, except that under 
his direction—under the direction of this inventor and 
scientist and improver of ordnance—there was an attack 
and capture of the port of Vera Cruz, which ranks in bril- 
liance of execution, in strategic conception, in all-round 
military efficiency, with any similar episode in the history 
of our times. Nothing happened except that in three sours 
after he issued his first order Admiral Frank Fletcher had 
made Verz Cruz the only peaceful city in Mexico. 

The Marine Band was playing a march in the plaza; the 
people were on the streets; the bluejackets and the marines 
were on guard—and 
all was happy and 


ascier 
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However, Fletcher took command and subsequently 
took Vera Cruz; and since that time he has taken various 
other things, including a good-sized portion of the high 
regard of the American people, one bunch of laurels being 
officially tied on him for the completeness, compa 
and celerity of his reports 

Nay, brethren, you never can tell 


Fletcher, inventor and scientist, and reaches out and grabs 


Along comes Fra 


more military honors for himself than many of those doubt 
ing sailor folks would accumulate if they remained in the 
service a hundred ye 

There is another pl of him to which it seems neces 


sary to call attention. Handicapped in his naval am! 





as he was by being an inventor and a scientist, he 





further handicapped at the source by his middle name. H 
h of co omit description 1s Frank Fr 
‘ 
nk that over! No people are so superstitio 
sailors, and the ill luck of Friday is one of their pet super 


stitions Whoever heard of a sailor setting out to sea < 


Friday? It is bad luck, is Friday 
man named Friday, 
ful naval landing affair but pulls it off so neatly and 


expeditiously that it 


And here impinges a 


who not only pulls off a most success 
vas over almost as soon as it began 


Making Torpedoes Behave 


Bee you keep your eye on F. Friday Fletcher and you 
will observe him in command of the entire Atlantic Fleet 
before long, than which there is no more desirable or heftier 
job in our navy—or in any other. That is a prognostica 
tion. Likewise it is a prophecy. Also, it is a cinch! 

When Fletcher took command of his bunch of ships he 
soon developed a talent for organization of his men and 
the handling of them that made the croakers sit up and 
take observations. When the officers and men in that 
division are not swearing at Josephus Daniels they are 
swearing by Fletcher. His official report of the flurry at 
Vera Cruz may give an angle on this. In that report he 
commended in the highest terms two marine officers for 
their skill in handling their forces and for their few 
fatalities. There might have been a reminder in this that 
some of the naval officers in command of landing forces had 
more killed and wounded. 

It was not a question of courage or bravery. Every man 
was as brave as every other man and all were brave. It 
hinged on the way the men were disposed by their officers 


and all that. Also, if you know anything of the feeling 








WiHOrS WHO-AND WHY 
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a family paper 
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every bo d ‘ } 7 pare P 
go to sea 
Another thing that engaged inve 
the torpedo Time was, after the et loose torper it 
the torpedo station at Newport w he the ‘ Oo Start 
this engine of destruction never were ert hether 
would proceed landward and invade one « he palaces of 
the idle rich which dot that shore, or go dire | expe 
ditiously on its target mission. They fired a torpedo 
trusted to lu M plutocrat } acd t ‘ is 
exhaustion worrying over the po of a torped 
entering his dining room d ‘ ! ‘ linner a 
distressing the simian guest 
Fletcher fixed all that When he wa cor nad of the 
Cushing he soon decided that torpedoe ! ld have but 


one definite object in lift 


and that was to go where the 





serene. The way he 
restored order and the — ——- - —_— 
way he has kept it | 
restored, speaking in 
irenic or peace-loving 
terms, ought to give 
him a look-in at the 
late Mr. Nobel's forty 
thousand next time 
those delectable ducats | 
are being assigned | 
There were certain 
of the old salts and 
saltines, wandering in 
and out of the Navy 
Department, who 
scoffed at the idea of 
Frank Fletcher doing 
much for himself, for 
the navy or lor any- 
thing else when he was 
put in command of a 
division of the Atlantic 
Fleet. All well enough 
in his place, this man 
Fletcher— an admir- 
able chap with a test 
tube and somewhat of 
an ordnance sharp; 
but to put him in com- 
mand of alot of battle- | 
ships—well, what the 
lee scuppers are we 





coming to? The 
situation—as one rear 
admiral, both barna- 
cled and retired, 








remarked—was quite 
amphibious! 





The Patient Ticket Setter 


were intended to go. So he put those inve ve wits t 
work and soon had a controlling mechanism evolved. No 
a torpedo can be fired as accurately as a projectile out of a 
big gun. This wasagreat relief to the cottagers at New port 
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Overland Days 


F there ever was one particular time of theyear when 
you actually are in need of one of these big, com- 
fortable, powerful cars it certainly is right now when 
the red hot sun bakes you into a state of extreme and 
excessive perspiration, pessimism and discontent. 
Suppose you wanted to get to the seashore quick— 
or the country club, woods, mountains, lake, river or 
wherever that favorite cool spot is—do you know of 


a better way for instant relief, rest 

Trolleys and trains are crowded 
tiresome and unhealthy. But—ho 
an Overland! Get the family in 
along at a breeze-creating rate of 
twenty miles an hour, and you ir 
an optimist in the most peaceful se 
All the world seems changed! 


Handsome Catalogue on Request — Please Address Department 26 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


THE WILLYS- OVERLAND OF CANADA, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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f and recreation? 
, stuffy, tedious, 
w different with 
smoothly spin 
from fifteen to 
stantly become 
nse of the word. 


A few minutes in an Overland cools, refreshes, 
stimulates and invigorates. What is more it takes 
you in comfort, style and safety, without any loss 
of time or annoying inconveniences. Your tem- 
perature and temper slip back to normal in a jiffy. 

Cost? 

Not anything like you imagine. Here’s the way 
to figure it out. An Overland lasts for years. 





$950 Prices frecb Toledo: 


With Electric Starter 
and Generator 


$107 


CANADIAN PRICES 12 50 Completely 
f.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. Equipped 


Spreading the cost over a period of years makes the 
cost per year less than the expense of your present 
annual and probably commonplace vacation. Yet 
see how much more you get! 

As the Overland costs 30% less than any other 
car of similar specification& it is the most logical and 
economical car for you to buy. Dealers everywhere. 
Suppose you step in and talk with one today. 


$142 


With Electric Starter 
and Generator 


Brief 
Specifications : 
Electric head, side, tail and 
dash lights 

Storage battery 

35 horsepower motor 

33 x 4 Q. D. tires 
114-inch wheelbase 
Mohair top, curtains and boot 
High-grade speedometer 
Clear-vision, rain 

vision windshield 

Electric horn 
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Used by courtesy of the Newark, N. J., Dental Clinic 


Colgate’s is doing its share 


Dental Clinics recently established in the public schools all 
over the country show the growing interest in the care of 
children's teeth—and prove its vital relation to health. 

You, and the children in whom you are most interested, 
may not need the dentist's care today—though it is safer 
to visit him and be sure. But you and they do need every 
day a safe, reliable and efficient dentifrice. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a safe and sane dentifrice— 
one witha delicious flavorthat makes its regular use a pleasure. 


The Evolution of Dentifrices 


It is « fine art to make a perfect dentifrice— 
clean and polish without 
scratching: which will properly fulfill the 
meaning of the word Dentifrice — dental 
tnction 


ne which will 


Precipitated Chalk made a 
great change 


lt was not so long ago that dentifrices gen- 
erally contained infusonal earth, cuttle-bone, 
pumice and other bases, all far too harsh for 
the delicate enamel of the teeth which, when 
once injured, cannot be restored by nature 
In tume these materials were largely discarded 
and the less harsh precipitated chalk became 
the accepted base of the better dentifrices. 


But all Precipitated Chalks are 
not alike 


Colgate & Company, not satished with the 
beat chalk to apt on the open market, 
experimented in their laboratories until they 
had perfected a chalk free from sharp angu 
lar particles; a chalk that will cleanse and 


polish without scratching 


Colgate’s base is safe 


We make only enough of this for use in our 
ow s dentifrices — and, so far as we know, we 


are the only manufacturers who prepare their 
own precipitated cha his is an evidence 
of the care used in making Ribbon Dental 
Cream. 


And the advertising is 
truthful 


In advertising —as in_manufacturing — we 
choose scrupulously. What we say about 
Ribbon Dental Cream is as conscientiously 
examined as what we put into it . 
ciency with safety marks the making: efh- 
ciency with truth is the aim of the adver- 
hissing very advertisement is written with 
the hope that after reading you will test the 
truth of the statement. s you do so, you 
have our word that it is true. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
does six things— 

and does them well 

1 Checks the growth of decay-germs 

2 Corrects an acid condition of the mouth 

3 Delights by its delicious flavor. 

4 Cleans thoroughly without injurious chemi- 
cals 

5 Polishes the teeth to natural whiteness 
without harmful grit 

6 Leaves the mouth wholesome and the 
breath pure 


Ribbon Dental Cream is a complete 
dentifrice—you too should use it. 


TO DENTISTS— send for complete infor- 
metion on our prec ipitated cha 


COLGATE & CO. 
New York 


Dept. P, 199 Fulton St., 


Established 1806 


TO THE PUBLIC —a trial size of Ribbon 


Dental Cream sent on receipt of 4c in stamps. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 


luxurious, lasting, reft 
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| | “why, 


| Doomdorf?” 
| empty places of the room. 
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| of a child to kill a dragon. 
| cided like the gentleman he was. 


| straw had 
| would let her believe it. 
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| piece of magic of the Middle Ages 


| shut-up room? 


| spoke as to himself; 
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THE DOOMDORF MYSTERY 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


The firelight flickered past her to the box 
on the benches in the hall, and the vast, in- 
scrutable justice of heaven entered and 
overcame him. 


“Yes,” he said. “‘Go! There is no jury 


| in Virginia that would hold a woman for 
| shooting a beast like that.” 
| out his arm, with the fingers extended 


And he thrust 


toward the dead man. 
The woman made a 
curtsy. 
“T thank you, sir,” 


little awkward 
Then she hesitated 
“But I have not shoot him.” 
shoot him!” cried Randolph. 
the man’s heart is riddled!” 
“Yes, sir,”” she said simply, like a child. 
“T kill him, but have not shoot him.” 
Randolph took two long strides toward 
the woman. 
“Not shoot him!” 
then, 


“Not 


he repeated. ‘How 
in the name of heaven, did you kill 
And his big voice filled the 


“T will show you, sir,” she said. 

She turned and went away into the house. 
Presently she returned with something 
folded up in a linen towel. She put it on 
the table between the loaf of bread and the 
yellow cheese. 

Randolph stood over the table, and the 
woman’s deft fingers undid the towel from 
round its deadly contents; and presently 
the thing lay there uncovered. 

It was a little crude model of a human 
figure done in wax with a needle thrust 


| through the bosom. 


Randolph stood up with a great intake of 
the breath 

“Magic! By the eternal!” 

“Yes, sir,”” the woman explained, in her 
voice and manner of a child. “I have try 
to kill him many times—oh, very many 


| times!—with witch words which | have 


remember; but always they fail. Then, at 
last, I make him in wax, and I put a needle 
through his heart; and I kill him very 
quickly.” 

It was as clear as daylight, even to Ran- 
dolph, that the woman was innocent. Her 
little harmless magic was the pathetic effort 
He hesitated a 
moment before he spoke, and then he de- 
If it helped 
the child to believe that her enchanted 
slain the monster—well, he 
“And now, sir, may I go?” 

Randolph looked at the woman in a sort 
of wonder. 

“Are you not afraid,” he said, “ 
night and the mountains, 
road? 

“Oh no, sir,” she replied simply. 
good God will be everywhere now. 

It was an awful commentary on the dead 
man—that this strange half-child believed 
that all the evil in the world had gone out 
with him; that now that he was dead, the 
sunlight of heaven would fill every nook 
and corner. 

It was not a faith that either of the two 
men wished to shatter, and they let her go. 


of the 
and the long 


” 


“The 


| It would be daylight presently and the road 


through the mountains to the Chesapeake 
was open. 

Randolph came back to the fireside after 
he had helped her into the saddle, and sat 
down. He tapped on the hearth for some 
time idly with the iron poker; and then 
finally he spoke. 

“This is the strangest thing that ever 
happened,” he ‘gpid. “Here’s a mad old 
preacher who thinks that he killed Doom- 
dorf with fire from Heaven, like Elijah the 
Tishbite; and here is a simple child of a 
woman who thinks she killed him with a 
each as 
innocent of his death as lam. And yet, by 
the eternal, the beast is dead!” 

He drummed on the hearth with the 
poker, lifting it up and letting it drop 
through the hollow of his fingers. 

“Somebody shot Doomdorf. But who? 
And how did he get into and out of that 
The assassin that killed 
Doomdorf must have gotten into the room 
to kill him. Now, how did he get in?”” He 
but my uncle sitting 
across the hearth replied: 

“Through the window.” 

“Through the window!” 
dolph. 


echoed Ran- 
“Why, man, you yourself showed 


} me that the window had not been opened, 
| and the precipice below it a fly could hardly 
| climb. Do you tell me now that the window 


was opened? 


“No,” said Abner, “it was never opened.” 

Randolph got on his feet. 

““Abner,”’ he cried, “are you saying that 
the one who killed Doomdorf climbed the 
sheer wall and got in through a closed 
window, without disturbing the dust or the 
cobwebs on the window frame?” 

My uncle looked Randolph in the face. 

“The murderer of Doomdorf did even 
more,” he said. “That assassin not only 
climbed the face of that precipice and got 
in through the closed window, but he shot 
Doomdorf to death and got out again 
through the closed window without leaving 
a single track or trace behind, and without 
disturbing a grain of dust or a thread of a 
cobweb.” 

Randolph swore a great oath. 

‘The thing is impossible!’”’ he cried. 

**Men are not killed to-day in Virginia by 
blac k art or a curse of God.’ 

“By black art, no,” replied Abner; “but 
by the curse of God, yes. I think they are.” 

Randolph drove his clenched right hand 
into the palm of his left. 

“By the eternal!” he cried. “I would 
like to see the assassin who could do a mur- 
der like this, whether he be an imp from 
the pit or an angel out of Heaven.” 

“Very well,” replied Abner, undisturbed. 
“When he comes back to-morrow | will show 
you the assassin who killed Doomdorf.” 


When day broke they dug a grave and 
buried the dead man against the mountain 
among his peach trees. It was noon when 
that work was ended. Abner threw down 
his spade and looked up at the sun. 

“Randolph,” he said, “let us go and lay 
an ambush for this assassin. He is on the 
way here.” 

And it was a strange ambush that he 
laid. When they were come again into the 
chamber where Doomdorf died he bolted 
the door; then he loaded the fowling piece 
and put it carefully back on its rack 
against the wall. After that he did another 
curious thing: He took the blood-stained 
coat, which they had stripped off the dead 
man when they had prepared his body for 
the earth, put < pillow in it and laid it on 
the couch precisely where Doomdorf had 
slept. And while he did these things Ran- 
dolph stood in wonder and Abner talked: 

‘Look you, Randolph. . We will 
trick the murderer. We will catch 
him in the act.” 

Then he went over and took the puzzled 
justice by the arm. 

“Watch!” he said. 
coming along the wall!” 

But Randolph heard nothing, saw noth- 
ing. Only the sun entered. Abner’s hand 
tightened on his arm. 

“It is here! Look!” 
the wall. 

Randolph, following the extended finger, 
saw a tiny brilliant disk of light moving 
slowly up the wall toward the lock of the 
fowling piece. Abner’s hand became a vise 
and his voice rang as over metal. 

‘He that killeth with the sword must 
be killed with the sword.’ It is the water 
bottle, full of Doomdorf’s liquor, focusing 
the sun. And look, Randolph, how 
Bronson’s prayer was answered!”’ 

The tiny disk of light traveled on the 
plate of the lock. 

“It is fire from heaven!” 

The words rang above the roar of the 
fowling piece, and Randolph saw the dead 
man’s coat leap up on the couch, riddled by 
the shot. The gun, in its natural position 
on the rack, pointed to the couch standing 
at the end of the chamber, beyond the 
offset of the wall, and the focused sun had 
exploded the percussion cap. 

Randolph made a great gesture, 
arm extended. 

“It is a world,” he said, “filled with the 
mysterious joinder of accident!’ 

It is a world,” replied Abner, “filled 
with the mysterious justice of God!” 


Peaceful Gander 


ANDER BOYD livesin Bonham, Texas, 
and refuses to get excited over any- 
thing but a nine-inning tie. At the time the 
nev'spapers were full of war possibilities 
ana Governor Colquitt was bombarding 
Washington for ar army, a man asked 
Gander whether he was going to fight the 
Mexicans. 
“Hell, no!” said Gander. 


“The assassin is 


And he pointed to 


with his 


“T ain't mad!” 
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Sense and Nonsense 


The French for Hotel 


NE of Messmore Kendall’s friends took 

a trip to Europe not long ago— his first 
trip abroad. After he reached London un- 
expected business took him to Paris. Upon 
his return he was telling Kendall about his 
experiences. 

“I don’t speak any French,” he said, 
‘and I didn’t know the name of any Paris 
hotels. So when we landed at Calais I 
bought a lot of postal cards of Paris views, 
because I figured there'd be a picture of one 
of the big hotels anyhow. Sure enough I 
found a postcard showing a great big stone 
building with flags on it, and it was called 
‘Hotel de Ville.’ 

“*That'll do for me,’ I says to myself. 
So when we got to Paris I climbs into a 
taxi and says ‘ Hotel de Ville’ to the driver. 

“Do you know where he took me? The 
derned fool drove me to the city hall.” 


Safety in Frills 


WO East-Siders were making their first 

trip to Europe. On the first night out 
the sea grew rough and the liner pitched 
like a chip in the big waves. 

One of the travelers, coming to his state- 
room to retire, found his friend just getting 
into bed, and was astonished to note that 
the second man wore a woman’s frilly night- 
gown, and had a lace-and-ribbon-trimmed 
boudoir cap tied upon his head. 

“For heaven’s sake, man,” he gasped, 
“what's the idea?” 

“Well,” said his friend, ‘‘you know the 
rule: In case of disaster, women and chil- 
dren first.” 


Cordially Indorsed 
AYARD VEILLER, the playwright, 


says a candidate for citizenship came 
to the naturalization bureau in New York 
to take out his final papers. The applicant 
was a Pole who spoke broker English and 
was apparently eager to become a voter in 
the shortest possible time. With him was a 
friend and sponsor from the East Side. 

Under examination the candidate be- 
trayed a tremendous lack of knowledge of 
national history and institutions and public 
men. Finally the examiner turned to his 
companion: 

“Here,” he said testily, “this man’s ig- 
norance is appalling. Take him away and 
explain something to him about the govern- 
ment of the United States and of the state 
of New York. Don’t bring him back until 
he is better qualified.” 

The East-Sider led his crestfallen fellow- 
countryman away. Within twenty minutes 
they both returned. “Hello,” said the ex- 

miner: “‘back so soon?” 

“Everything is all right,” stated the 
East-Sider. ‘“‘I took my friend out and 
read him the Constitution, and he says he 
likes it first-rate.” 


Suspicions Well Grounded 


N ENGLISH caretaker was showing a 
party of American visitors through an 
ancient English cathedral. 

“*Be’ind the altar,” he said, “lies buried 
Richard the Lion-'earted. In the church- 
yard outside lies Queen Rosamun’. And 
*o00"’—halting above an unmarked flagging 
in the stone floor and addressing a man 
from Pittsburgh—‘’oo do you think, sir, 
is a-lyin’ ‘ere on this spot?” 

“Well,” said the American, “I don't 
know for sure, but I have my suspicions.” 


Of the Gentler Sex 
HERE is a man in New York who 


breeds Great Danes for the bench shows. 
He was walking along Fifth Avenue with an 
especially handsome dog in leash when two 
women halted him. 

“What a magnificent animal 
Dane, isn’t it?” said one. 

“Yessum,” said the breeder. 

“IT presume you call him Hamlet then,” 
put in the second woman. 

**No’m— Ophelia.” 


a Great 


A Proper Handicap 
WELL-KNOWN comedian who is 


noted, among other things, for his abil 
ity to stow away highballs without outward 
evidences of the same was standing before 
a New York bar stirring the ice in his glass 
Another actor, who cannot take many 
drinks without showing the effects, drifted 
“*Hello, Hank,” he hailed. “‘How abe ut 
you and I taking a drink or so together?” 
“Charley,” said the other, “I'll spot 
you five.” 


A Dual Personality 


HE President was talking about a states 

man who was annoying him with a 
proposition he could not consider. 

“The trouble with him,” he said, “‘is 
that he seems to be half gentleman and 
half mule.” 

He paused and looked out of his office 
window at a magnolia tree in bloom on the 
White House lawn. 

“It is very difficult,””’ Mr. Wilson contin- 
ued, “to treat the mule half with the consid- 
eration demanded by the gentleman half.” 


Misinformation 


HERE was a dance in the lobby of one 

of the big apartment houses in Wash- 
ington. A man who rents an apartment 
came in, saw the crowd, and asked one of 
the negro elevator boys: 

“What's going on out there?” 

“Why,” the boy replied, “that is a dance 
given by one of the maternities of George- 
town University!” 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


Concluded from Page 12 


to which his system of efficiency was appli- 
cable—for all the railroads of the United 
States, was $405,434,797. Of this over fifty- 
nine million dollars was charged to depre- 
ciation under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission rules, leaving less than three 
hundred and forty-six million dollars—out 
of which Mr. Brandeis would save three 
hundred and sixty-five million dollars! 
Ex-Governor Stubbs makes the ingen- 
ious but not ingenuous suggestion that the 
Government might acquire a monopoly of 
all the railroads in the United States, tak- 
ing over “‘a dozen of the greatest railroad 
systems of the country at a valuation of not 
much more than three billion dollars.”” The 
control of these roads by the Government, 
he says, would mean virtual control of 
the railroad business of the entire country. 
Perhaps it would; but would control so 
acquired and so exercised be any improve- 
ment morally, financially or economically 
over the business control against which 
ex-Governor Stubbs inveighs so bitterly? 
Moreover, where does he get his idea 
that the dozen greatest railroad systems in 
the United States could be bought for three 
billion dollars? These dozen comprise more 
than one hundred and twelve thousand miles 
of the most valuable railroad mileage in the 


country, and no fair and reasonable ap- 
praisal would place their value at less than 
fourteen billion dollars, or two-thirds of the 
total valuation of the railroads in the 
United States. 

Nor would the control of the railroads of 
the Republic—much less of the neighbor- 
ing Dominion—go with a purchase of the 
dozen greatest railroad systems of the 
United States. 

The foregoing is merely intended to show 
up the sort of figures and arguments that 
are being used by this class of political 
economists, who write on railroad matters 
with the maximum of assurance and the 
minimum of information. So far as the 
general question of Government ownership 
of railroads is concerned, the plan has to 
commend it all the advantages of a monop- 
oly—namely, the elimination of competi- 
tion and the expense incident thereto. 

Whenever the American people want 
that condition they can have it; but they 
should not be deceived into the belief that 
the Government will furnish transportation 
of a more superior class than now prevails, 
and they must be prepared to witness po- 
litical conditions of which they have never 
dreamed and which can hardly fail to 
overthrow their Government. 
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Queen of 
Summer Fruits 


Here is an orange, called the Sunkist Valencia, 












that is picked fresh every day in California from 
May until November. 
A luscious, sweet, juicy orange, practically without 
seeds — full of that rich “native California flavor.” 
Have you tried it for breakfast —have you serv ed it 
in the evening as a delicious, cool dessert ? 


Do that tomorrow. See what the family says. 


: 5 
Oranges are most benefic ial in summer, anc this 


: x 
Seiten 


Queen of summer oranges 1s now the finest obtainable 
We ship Valen¢ 1as by fastest freight to every market, 


and see that all dealers are supplied. Tell your dealer 


Lee 
dad ew “te 


you want them. Prices are low. Don't miss this perfect 


it 


orange this summer. 
Some Valencia skins are very light in color, but the 


meal of them all is a deep red—a sign that they're fully 


boy 


ripened. You have never tasted a better orange. 





California Valencia 


Sunkist Oranges 


Sunkist Lemons 


Get these lemons, also. Sunkist 


Lemons look best to serve with iced- California 
~a, salads, fist meats. They make . 

tea, sala sn or meats 1ey m Fruit Growers 

the best lemonade. And the juice, Exchange 


in plac e of vinegar, 1s the onc ret Dept. H, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 
of “the connoisseur-touch 







. f d } f Mail us this coupon and we 
m scores C Snes 5CE will send you our complimentary 


which hundreds of 40. page recipe book, showing more 
than 110 ways of using Sunkist Oranges 
chefs are famous. and Lemons. You will also receive our 

illustrated premium book which tells you 
how to trade Sunkist wrappers for beautifu 


table silver. 
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Va/ve-in-head MOTOR CARS 


of Power, Speed, 
E pins vital factor that has built up such an 


enormous demand for Buick cars is the 
Valve-in-Head motor, together with the de- 
pendability and durability of construction, 
comfort and great fuel economy. 


Last season the output of 33,200 cars was completely 
sold out early in March. This endorsement of the 
Buick by the buying public has justified us 
this season in increasing our output and 

lowering our prices. 


At the same time the 1915 Buick models actually 
offer greatly increased value. This reduction of 
: _ price is possible because of the volume of business, 
aes ‘ — | the improved factory methods and because of the 
: specialized labor and knowledge of the experts in 
this great factory. 


The Buick plant is the largest auto- 
mobile factory in the world and here 
practically all parts for the Buick cars 
are made. This means economy of 
manufacture, unified effort and cen- 
tralized engineering supervision. 


Every man, every machine, every 
brain is attending solely to the work 
of making Buick cars. 
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Dependability and Durability 


tS 1915 Buick has all the fundamental Buick principles with the addition of every 
improvement that has stood the Buick tests of worth. In fact, the three chassis, while 


the same in all essentials as last year, have been improved in every particular where 
improvement was possible. Many important innovations this season are added to increase the value of the cars: 


The new Delco system of cated on instrument board in 
starting, lighting and ignition the cowl. 
with an increased generating 
capacity of 35% and auto- 


matic spark advance. Improved quality of leather 
Tungsten steel valves. for the upholstering and finer 
Carburetor supplied by finish. 

Stewart-Warner gravity feed High grade stream line 


vacuum system. bodies, hoods and oval radia- 
Controls conveniently lo- _ tors. 















Non-skid tires on rear 
wheels. 





These are but a few of the Buick improvements that will con- 
vince the buyer that, regardless of price, we are giving more value 
than ever before. We always have and still guarantee the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor to develop more power than any other type of 
automobile motor of equal size, American or foreign make. 


Only responsible men who stand well in their 
communities are acceptable as Buick dealers and 
we are glad to negotiate with such men where ter- 
ritory may be open. Any Buick dealer will tell you 
that a Buick contract is a big asset. 


The 1915 Buick line includes three chassis and 
six models. Advance catalogues now ready for 
distribution—sent immediately upon request. 
Deliveries of cars will begin in July. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Mich. 





Buick 
Mode! ¢ 24 
The bus 
man's ideal car 
1-Cylind 2 
Passenger Road 
ster. Completely 
equipped, except 
speedometer 
Price $900 
Buick 
Model C. 36 
The handsomest 
roadster on the 
market. Very fast, 
extra wide seat 
4.Cylinder. Com- 
pletely equipped, 
including speed 
ometer 
Price $1185 
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“The Girard Smile” 


nieived by 
Mto Fischer to) 

Most men who smoke at all smoke at least an 
hour a day. How important it is then that you 
should determine the one cigar which best suits 
you. So we ask you merely to try 


GIRARD 


Cigars 

We do not ask you to keep on smoking them. The 
cigar itself will do that. We only point out in advance 
that you will find them full-flavored yet “easy on your 
nerves’ —the result of the unique Girard blend. 

The Girard Cigar is made in 14 sizes and shapes; 
from 3 for a quarter to 20c. straight. 

Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


Philadelphia 
Established 1871 











This Hose 
n't Kink 


kink when 
you cross over from one part of the lawn 

to the other. 
Phat 
on the 


Here's hose that won't 


means 
hose 


no stream — no strain 


no impaired hose. 


intermittent 
no bursting, 
and strain and will be in service long after 


inferior hose has been discarded 


iction of Goodyear 
ill trouble This 
and out 

orners, That's v you sav Fx 

Yet buy 


eavy 


r when you 
lawn he 1 pay ! rvice—not 
for just so much rubber and fabric. Think 
that over 


Buy Hose 
Wisely 


w Say “‘Goodyear.’ 
\ That means years 
} service—and better 
ervice. The trad 
mark on every foot 
guarantees both qua 
ity and quantity 
Lawn Hose te: geste 
pens to be out of 
Goodyear Lawn Hose 
five layers of finest quality rub- his name. We that 
sided staple cotton. These are you are supplied immediately, t 
»>one durablk unit for unu ual prepaid Price in S0-foot lengths 
20c a foot; 54-inch, 19c a foot; 'y- 
a toot 
We recommend the 
water {te size 


“) that 
intact 


Other 
Features 


Goodyear 


« remain 


just send us will see 


And Goodyear 
bher 


Hose has ten per 
it will stand the sun, 


cent §<-inch. You will find 


more TU and weight best for average use. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


(1708) Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


Dealers Everywhere 




















| and a promise. 
| valise from one hand to the other. 
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THE SMART ALECK 


(Continued from Page 5 


Vague, formless thoughts of reprisal, of 
vengeance exacted an hundredfold when 
opportunity should fitly offer, flitted 
through his numbed brain. Meantime 
adventure beckoned; half a mile away or 
less a Great White Way and a street fair 
awaited his coming. That saffron flare 
against the sky yonder was an invitation 
Sighing, he shifted his 


The Belt Line car, returning stationward, 
bore him with small loss of time straight- 
way to the very center of excitement; to 
where bunting waved on store fronts and 
flag standards swayed from trolley poles, 
converting the County Square into a Court 
of Honor, and amyriad lights glowed golden 
russet through the haze of dust kicked up 
by the hurrying feet of merrymaking thou- 
sands. Barkers barked and brass bands 
brayed; strange cries of man and beast arose, 
and crowds eddied to and fro like wind- 
blown leaves in a gusty November. And 
all was gayety and abandon. From the 
confusion certain sounds detached them- 
selves, becoming intelligible to the human 
understanding. As for example: 

““Remembah, good people, the cool of the 
evenin’ is the time to view the edgycated 
ostritch and mark his many peculiarities!” 

And this: 

“The big red hots! 
juicy, sizzlin’ red hots! 
dog sandwich — fi’ 


The g-e-r-reat big, 
The eriginal hot- 
halluf a dime, the 
twentieth part of a dollah! Here y’are! 
Here y’are! The genuwine Mexican hair- 
less Frankfurter fer fi’ cents!”’ 

And this: 

“Cornfetti! 
of the rainbow! 


cents, 


Cornfetti! All the colors 

All the pleasures of the 
Mardi Gras! A large full sack for a nickel! 
Buy cornfetti and enjoy yourselves.” 

And so on and so forth. 

The forlorn youth, a half-fledged school- 
teacher from a back district, who had pur- 
chased the county rights of a patent razor 
sharpener from a polished gentleman who 
had had to look at the map before he even 
knew the name of the county, stood on a 
dry-goods box at the corner of Second and 
Yazoo, dimly regretful of the good money 
paid out for license and unsalable stock, 
striving desperately to remember and enun- 
ciate the patter taught him by the gifted 
promoter. For the twentieth time he lifted 
his voice, essaying his word-formula in 
husky and stuttering accents for the bene- 
fit of swirling multitudes, who never stopped 
to listen: 

“Friends, I have here 
Patent Razor Sharpener. 
razors, knives, scissors, 
any edged tool. If 


the Infallible 
*Twill sharpen 
scythe blades or 
you don’t believe it 
will ’ He paused, forgetting the tag 
line; then cleared his throat and impro- 
vised a finish: “If you don’t believe it 
will—why, it will!” it was a lame conclu- 
sion and fruitful of no sales. 

How different the case with a talented 
professional stationed half a block down 
the street, who nonchalantly coiled and 
whirled and threw a lasso at nothing; then 
gathered in the rope and coiled and threw 
it again, always at nothing at all, until an 
audience collected, being drawn by a desire 
to know the meaning of a performance 
seemingly so purposeless. Then, dropping 
the rope, he burst into a stirring panegyric 
touching on the miraculous qualifications of 
the Ajax Matchless Cleaning and Washing 
Powder, which made bathing a sheer pleas- 
ure and household drudgery a joy. 

Never for one moment abating the flow 
of his eloquence, this person produced a 
tiny vial, held it aloft, uncorked it, shook 
twenty drops of its colorless fluid contents 
on the corrugated surface of a seemingly new 
and virgin sponge; then gently kneaded 
and massaged the sponge until—lo and be- 
hold !—lather formed and grew and mounted 
and foamed, so that the yellow lump be- 
came a mass of creamy white suds the size 
of a peck measure, and from it dripped huge 
bubbles that foamed about his feet and ex- 
pired prismatically, as the dolphin was once 
believed to expire, leaving smears upon the 
boards whereon the operator stood. 

Thereat dimes flowed in on him in clink- 
ing streams, and bottles of the Matchless 
flowed from him until, apparently grown 
weary of commerce, he abandoned his perch, 
avowedly for refreshment, but really—this 
being a trade secret—to privily rub shav- 
ings of yellow soap into the receptive pores 
of a fresh sponge and so make it ready 
against the next demonstration. 


Through such scenes Gash Tuttle 
dered, a soul apart. He was of the carnival, 
but not in it—not as yet. With a pained 
mental jolt he observed that about him 
men of his own age wore garments of a 
novel and fascinating cut. By contrast his 
own wardrobe seemed suddenly grown 
commonplace and prosaic; also, these city 
dwellers spoke a tongue that, though lac k- 
ing, as he inwardly conceded, in the ready 
pungency of his own speech, nevertheless 
had a saucy and attractive savor of novelty 
in its phrasing. Indeed, he felt lonely. So 
must a troubadour of old have felt when set 
adrift in an alien and hostile land. So must 
the shining steel feel when separated from 
the flint on which it strikes forth its sparks 
of fire. I take it a steel never really craves 
for its flint until it parts from it. 

As he wormed through a group of roister- 
ing youth of both sexes he tripped over his 
own valise, and a wadded handful of con- 
. tti struck him full in the cheek and from 
behind him came a gurgle of laughter. It 
was borne in on him that he was the object 
of mirth and not its creator. His neck 
burned. Certainly the most distressing sit- 
uation which may beset a humorist follows 
hard on the suspicion that folks are laugh- 
ing —not with him, but at him! 

He hurried on as rapidly as one might 
hurry in such crowded ways. He was aware 
now of sensation of emptiness which 
could not be attributed altogether to the 
depression occasioned by his experience at 
the First Chance Saloon; and he took steps 
to stay it. He purchased and partook of 
hamburger sandwiches rich in chopped 
onions. 

Later it would be time to find suitable 
lodgings. The more alluring of the pay-as 
you-enter attractions were yet to be tested 
By way of a beginning he handed over a 
ten-cent piece to a swarthy person behind a 
blue pedestal, and mounting eight wooden 
steps to a platform he passed behind a flap- 
ping canvas curtain. There, in company 
with perhaps a dozen other patrons, he 
leaned over a wooden rail and gazed down- 
ward into a shallow tarpaulin-lined den 
where a rather drowsy-appearing, half-nude 
individual, evidently of Ethiopian antece- 
dents, first toyed with some equally drowsy 
specimens of the reptile kingdom and then 
partook sparingly and with no particular 
avidity of the tail of a very small garter 
snake. 

Chance, purely, had led Gash Tuttle t 
select the establishment of Osay rather 
than that of the Educated Ostrich, or the 
Amphibious Man, or Fatima the Pearl of 
the Harem, for his first plunge into carni- 
val pleasures; but chance is the hinge on 
which many moving events swing. It was 
so in this instance. 

Osay had finished a light but apparently 
satisfying meal and the audience was tail- 
ing away when Gash Tuttle, who hap- 
pened to be the rearmost of the departing 
patrons, felt a detaining touch on his arm. 
He turned to confront a man in his shirt 
sleeves—a large man with a pock-marked 
face, a drooping mustache and a tiger- 
claw watch charm on his vest. It was the 
same man who, but a minute before, had 
delivered a short yet flattering discourse 
touching the early life and manners and 
habits of the consumer of serpents—in 
short, the manager of the show and pre- 
sumably its owner. 

“Say!” began this gentleman. 

Say yourself,”’ flashed Gash, 
himself on safe ground once more; 
mouth’s open.” 

The man grinned in appreciation of th 
thrust—a wincing grin, as though owning 
himself beaten in the very first sally. 

“All right, old scout,” he said jovialiy, 
“T will. Come back here where nobody 
can’t hear me while I say it."" He drew the 
younger man to the inner side of the plat- 
form and sank his voice to a confidential 
rumble. ‘“‘Soon as I seen you comin’ in 
I says to myself, ‘That’s the party I’m 
lookin’ for.’ you don’t live here in this 
town, do you? 

Gash Tuttle shook his head and started 
to speak, but the big man was going on. 
Plainly he was not one to waste time in idle 
preliminaries : 

“That’s the way I doped it. You're in 
the profesh, ain't you? You've been 
workin’ this street-fair game somewhere, 
ain ‘t you?” 

“No,” Gash Tuttle confessed, yet some- 
how at the same time feeling flattered. 


wan- 


feeling 
“your 
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are t ard 
on all 


cars 


Four years ago we were making 4,000 
Champion Spark Plugs per month. Now 
we are turning out 25,000 “Champions” 
every day. They are snapped up as fast as 
we can produce them—to supply all Fords, 
Overlands, Studebakers, Metz, Maxwells 
and 48 other leading makes (at the fac- 
tories) and to supply thousands and thou- 
sands of car owners. Champion quality 
has won this overwhelming popularity. 
There is a “Champion” for every gasoline 
engine. See your dealer. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
World's largest makers of 


R. A. Stranahan, Pres. F. D. Stranahan, Treas. 
119 Avondale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
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Six More 


miles per gallon— 


A Speedler on your car will give you an 
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average of 6 more 





gas 

oline Try this test: Put for 30 

days free trial. Set the gasolin att . 

10-mile notch. Then touch the Speedler Control 

and watch the speedometer mp 5 mil : 

You get 5 miles extra spee i 1 extra 

drop of gas. The Speedler air spray does it 

Speedler | 

N 
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“Less Gas— More Mileage” 


Gives you extra power from the gasoline 
t in t manifold. Instant 





Over 12,000 indwidua mer quipped 
with S peediers last year 
ca 


Free Trial 


or de 
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get you a Spec 30 days 
trial from his nearest wholesak 
supply house Learn how easy it 
s to cut your gasoline bill alme 
half. Price only $5; refundec 

are not plea Pays for i 
month. Get one today 


Lydon Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 53, 1514 Michigan Ave. 














CHICAGO Intake Manifold 
mT allowed on deposits in even 
hundreds, and 5* on smaller sums 
$3,600,000 of Approved First Mo 
Trustee, together with $850,000 Capital, Sur 
plus and Stockholders’ individual liability as 
your security 23 years in business Uneer 
State supervision. Write for “ The 1 Dollar.” 
Georgia State Savings Association, 175 York St, Savannah, G 











“Well, that just goes to show how a guy 
can be fooled,”’ said the Osay man. I 
‘a’ swore you was on to all the ropes in tl 
biz. Anyway, I know just by the cut 
your jib you're the party I'm lookin’ for 
That's why I braced you. My 
Fornaro; this here is my outfit. 1 want 
somebody to go in with me—and I’ve made 
up my mind you're the party I'm lookin’ 
for.” 

Once bitten, twice shy; and Gash Tut 
tle’s fifteen-dollar bite was still raw a 
bleeding. He started to pull away. 

“I wouldn't invest in any- 
thing more until I'd looked it over,” 
began. The large man grasped him by 
two lapels and broke in on him, drowning 
out the protest before it was well started. 

“Who said anything about a 


name s 


choose to 










body 





investin’ anything?”’ he demanded. “ Did 
1? No. Then listen to me a minute— just 
one minute. I’m in a hurry my own self 
and I gotta hand you this proposition out 


fast.” 

Sincerity was in his tone; 
manner too. Even as he spoke his gaze 
roved past Gash Tuttle toward the tarpau- 
lin draperies which contributed to their 


was in his 


privacy, and he sweat freely; a suetlike 
dew spangled his brow. Ther a 
noise outside. He listened inten t 
fixed a mesmerizing stare on Gas le 





earnestness: 

“You see, I got some other interests here. 
Besides this pit show, I'm a partner in a 
store pitch and a mitt-joint; and, what 
with everything, I'm overworked. That's 
the God’s truth—I'’m overworked! What 
I need is a manager here. And soon as | 
seen how you handled yourself I says to 
myself, ‘That's the party I want to hire for 
manager.” What did you say your name 





was?” 
“Tuttle—Gashney P. Tut * 
“That's enough—the Tuttle part will do 


for me. Now, Tuttle, set down that there 
keister of yours— that gripsack— and list 

I gotta go down the 
hour—maybe an hour 
take charge. 
gone—the joint is yours till git 
And to-night, later on, we'll fix up a deal 
together. If you think you like the job 
we'll make a reg'’lar arrangement; we'll 
make it permanent instid of 





street lor a ha 

and I want you to 

You’re manager while I'm 
’ 


temporary 


See? 
“But—but 2 
“But nothin’! I want to find out if my 


first judgment about you is correct. S« 
I want to make a test. See? That's it—a 
test. You ain't goin’ to have much to do, 
first off. The nigger is all right slong as he 
gits his dope.”” He motioned toward the 
canvas-lined retreat where Osay now dozed 
heavily among the coils of his somnolent 
pets. “And Crummy—that’s my outside 
man—kin handle the front and make the 
spiel, and take in what money comes in 
I'll mention to him as I'm leavin’ that you're 
in charge. Probably I'll be back before 
time for the next blow-off. All you gotta do 
is just be manager— that’s all; and if any- 
body comes round askin’ for the manager, 
you're him. See?”’ 

His impetuosity was hypnotizing— it was 
converting; nay, compelling. It was nough 
to sweep any audience off its feet, let alone 
an audience of one. Besides, where lives the 
male adult between the ages of nine and 
ninety who in his own mind is not con- 
vinced that he has within him the making 
of a great and successful amusement pur- 
veyor? Still, Gash Tuttle hesitated. The 
prospect was alluring, but it was sudden 
so sudden. 

As though divining his mental processes, 
the man Fornaro added a clinching and a 
convincing argument. 

“To prove I’m on the dead level with 
you, I’m goin’ to pay you for your time 
pay you now, in advance—to bind 
bargain until we git the details all fixed up.”’ 
He hauled out a fair-sized wad of currency 
and from the mass detached a frayed green 
bill. “‘I’m goin’ to slip you a she-note on 
the spot.” 

“A which?” 

“A she-note—two bones. See? 

He forced the money into the other's 
palm. As Gash Tuttle automatically pock- 
eted the retainer he became aware that this 
brisk new associate of his, without waiting 
for any further token of agreement on his 
part, was already preparing to surrender 
the enterprise into his keeping. Fornaro 
backed away from him and dropped nimbly 
down off the back of the platform where 
there was a slit in the canvas wall; then 
turned and, standing on tiptoe to bring his 


the 
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FULLY EQUIPPED 
F. 0. B, DETROIT 













Ward Leonard — 
(Two Unst Electric Starting and Lighting 
System) $100 Extra 


A Better Car 


Choose the car that will give you the greatest measure of 
motoring pleasure at the right price. That question is answered 
in the new 1915 R-C-H. New features and complete equipment 


makes this the most 


advanced in its class 


the real 1915 car 


Here is a large roomy touring car that will take you anywher« 
with comfort, power and economy. 
The New 1915 R-C-H is a better car. We have put addi 


tional power, comfort and beauty into it. Experience and up to 


the minute engineering has shown us how to improve the R-C 


H, 


how to build better. Yet the price remains the same. You get 
more for your money in the new 1915 R-C-H. 


Consider price, consider quality and the New 1915 R-C-H is 


the car you will choose. 


A Car of Ample Power 


The k motor of the new 
R-C-H develops more than sufficient 
power to meet all The 
winners of the Indianapolis Speedway 
drove cars with long stroke 
Over high hills, through bad 
youcandriveonhighinthenew R-C-H., 


A Comfortable Car 


You will be delighted 


ng stroke 


conditions 


motors. 


roads 


with the casy 





riding qualities of the new R-C-H 
The body is roomy and fitted with 
deep upholster more than room 
enough for five passengers. Practical 
spring suspension makes every road 
alike to the new R-C-H 
New R-C-H Features 
Motor—Long Stroke, 314" bore, 
5” stroke, 5( oversize crank 
shaft. Valves enclosed 
Springs— Front — Semi - ellipti 
Rear—Full-elliptic, on swivel seats 
Wheelbase—110 inches 
Axles—Front I-beam drop 
forged. Rear—Semi-floating. Large 
inspection covers. 


Transmission—Sliding Gear se 


lective type Three speeds for 
ward and reverse. New construc 
tion 

Body—Full streamline. Cowl 
dash. Extra wide seats. Full “U" 
shaped doors, concealed hinges 


Five passenger capacity 


Lighting — Full electric head and 
tail lamps 


Ignition—Bosch High Tension 
Magneto 

Speedometer —Sears-Cross 
Flush Installation on dash 

Rims— Demountable. Extra Rim 


and Holder includec 


Windshield — Rain 


tilating 


vision, Ven 


Top—One man mohair top with 
jiffy Curtains 








A Car of Beauty 


of the new R-C-H be 
speaks beauty and harmony of desig 
From the handsome rounded radiator 
to the the the full 
streamline body is pleasing to the eye 
You can be ck 
R-C-H 


A Car of Economy 


Motor car upkeep drops to a min 
imum in the new R-C-H. Light but 
this car—tire mileage in 
The R-C-H 
motor will take you 20 to 25 miles on 
a gallon of Staunch 
sturdy together with a 
fortifies 


Every curve 


end of tonneau, 
uubly proud to drive a 
new 


strong 1s 
creased economical 
gasoline and 
construction 
liberal use of drop forgings 
you against repair expense. 


No Car More Severely Tested 


Regardless of price no car receives 
more rigid tests than the new R-C-H 
The motor, the transmission and rear 


axles are doubly tested before being 
put together. Then the car is road 
tested three times, through heavy 


sand and over steep hills, and each 
time by a separate crew. 


$900 fully equipped 


Comparisons of motor 


car values make 
you wonder how we build this car at the 
price—convince you of the superiority of the 
new R-C-H Bosch Magneto, One-Man 


Mohair Top with Jiffy Curtains, Sears-Cross 
Speedometer, Electric Lights with storage 
battery—and other features show the won 
verful value of the new R-C-H. Ward 
Leonard two unit electric starter $100 extra 

Write for R-C-H descriptive matter. Get 
the real facts about the new R-C-H before 
you buy a motor car. Ride in this car. Sec 
the R-C-H dealer in your locality. Let him 
teke you for a real Motor car ride. Get your 
1915 car now and be a 


The R-C-H 
CORPORATION 
115 Lycaste St. Detroit, Mich. 


year ahead 





Get in touch with us. The car is right 


for you 





AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 


The New R-C-H Corporation has no « 


aged and well financed. We are now turning out 1915 model cars and have a dealer 
proposition that will look good to you an give you a real 1915 car to sell ’ 
start on the others. It is new in every way. Write or wire for territory. We will 
contract for only the number of cars we can build. Deliveries will be made promptly 


the price is right 
Let us hear from you immediately 


mnection with the past 


a winning mbination 


: 
It is ably man | 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust ~ 


Mandell Estate, 
Hamilton, Mass 
Tarvia-macadam 


Dust 
costs money— 


Dy STY roads are expensive, 
for the presence of dust 
means that costly road material is 
being cast away to the four winds 


of h Sooner or [ater it 
must be re plac ed at great expense. 


‘Tarvia also has the effect of mak- 
ing the waterproof 
and preventing ravelling by rain 
torrents. 


road surface 


eaven 
The addition of Tarvia to the 
little that it is 
by the 
expense. 


macadam costs so 
Ordinary 


waterbound macadam 
sufficiently bonded to resist 
modern trafic. A stronger binder 
That is why modern 
engineers are turning to Tarvia 

i coal tar product of great adhesive 
which is used to cement 
together. 


more than balanced saving 

The 
road, instead of being torn up by 
trafic away by the 
winds, stays where it is put and 


is not 


In maintenance 


1s needed. bl wh 
( 


and 
the annual repair bill is reduced 


power, 
materially. 


the stone 


hun- 


dreds of towns are using Tarvia 


Under heavy loads a tarviated road Progressive engineers in 
is somewhat elastic — not brittle 


and trafic wears it smoother. The 


Tari 


regularly. 


ia booklets on request. Address our nearest office 


BARRI _ MANU FACTURING COMPANY 

Philadelphia oston St. Louis Kansas City 

Mi nneapoli Pitt burgh Seattle Birmingham 

ON MFG. CO., Limited Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Hii 
: yhn, N.B Halifax, N.S Sydney, N.S | 
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pens Shirt— 


Trim Socks 











DOESNT 
Style A—Fastens 


BIND 


Style C—One Clasp 
Around Leg, 5%. For Sock 25c. 


Suir Gar 


Adjusts itself to any posture —comfortable, 
durable, neat. Allows free circulation. 
Ask your dealer— if he can’t, we wil! 

SHIRT GARTER CoO., Columbia, Tenn. 
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ENCE ne Hayana Seconds $190 


fRom Factory Drrect Joyou By Ex.Or PARCEL POST 
ted HH 


vana Pic 


1 cigars 


adura, from our own plantations in Cuba 
They're not pretty, no bands or decorations, but you don't smoke 
»mers call the m Diamonds in the Rough. All 4'4 inches long, some even longer. Only 

t Acquainted” price Money cheerfully refunded if you don't receive at least double 
Mentior n ordering. Our references, Dun or Bradstreet's or any Bank 


EDWIN CIGARCO. Inc.- Largest Mail Order Cigar Hoitse in the World 
DEPT..NO.1.2338 - 2342 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 


leaves that are too short to 


atrength whic 


| ultant now. 


| the constable’s clutches; 


| mouth above the level of the planking, 
| spoke the parting admonition in 


hasty 
tones: 

“‘Remember now, you're the boss, the 
main guy, the whole cheese! If anybody 
asts you tell ’em you're the manager and 


| stick to it.” 


The canvas flapped behind him and he 
was gone. And Gash Tuttle, filled with 
conflicting emotions in which reawakened 
pride predominated, stood alone in his new- 
found kingdom. 

Not for long was he alone, however. To 
be exact, not for more than half a minute 
at the very most. He heard what he might 
have heard before had his ears been as 
keenly attuned as the vanished Fornaro’s 
were. He heard, just outside, voices lifted 
conflictingly in demand, in expostulation, 
in profane protest and equally profane de- 
nunciation of something or other. A voice 
which seemed to be that of the swarthy 
man denominated as Crummy gave utter- 
ance to a howl, then instantly dimmed out, 
as though its owner was moving or being 
moved from the immediate vicinity with 
unseemly celerity and dispatch. Feet 
drummed on the wooden steps beyond the 
draperies. Something heavy overturned or 
was overthrown with a crash. 

And as Mr. Tuttle, startled by these 
unseemly demonstrations, started toward 
the front entrance of his domain the cur- 
tain was yanked violently aside and a living 
tidal wave flowed in on him, dashing high 
and wide. On its crest, propelled by irresist- 
ible cosmic forces, rode, as it were, a slouch- 
hatted man with a nickel-plated badge on 
his bosom, and at this person's side was a 
lanky countryman of a most threatening 
demeanor; and behind them and beyond 
them came a surging sea of faces 
hostile, some curious, and all excited. 

“Who's in charge here?’’ shouted the 
bebadged man. 

**Me—I am,” began Gash Tuttle. 
the manager. What's wanted?” 

“You are! I ’rest you in the name of the 
law for runnin’ a skin game!”’ the constable 
whooped gleefully. 

And with these astounding words he 
fixed his fingers, grapple-hook fashion, in 
the collar of the new manager's coat;- so 
that as Gash Tuttle, obeying a primal im- 
pulse, tried to back away from him, the 
back breadth of the coat bunched forward 
over his head, giving him the appearance of 
a fawn-colored turtle trying to retreat 
within its own shell. His arms, hampered 
by sleeves pulled far down over the hands, 
winnowed the air like saurian flippers, wag- 
ging in vain resistance. 

Holding him fast, ignoring his muffled 
and inarticulate protests, the constable 
addressed the menacing countryman: 

“Is this here the one got your money?” 

“No, ‘tain’t. "Twas a big ugly feller, 
with mushtashes; but I reckin this here 
one must've helped. Lemme search him.” 

“‘Hands off the prisoner!"’ ordered the 
constable, endeavoring to interpose his 
bulk between maddened accuser and wrig- 
gling captive. 

He spoke too late and moved too slowly. 
The countryman’s gouging hands dived 
into Mr. Tuttle’s various pockets and were 
speedily out again in the open; and one of 
them held money in it-—-paper and silver. 

“Here 'tis!”’ barked the countryman, ex- 
“This here two-dollar bill is 
mine—I know it by this here red-ink mark.” 
He shuffled out the three remaining bills 


some 


“Tm 


| and stared at them a moment in stupefac- 


tion, and his yelp of joy turned to a bellow 
of agonized berserk rage. “I had two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars in cash, and 
here ain’t but seventeen dollars and sixty 
cents! You derned sharper! Where’s the 
rest of my mortgage money that yore gang 
beat me out of?” 

He swung a fearsome flail of an arm and 
full in Gash Tuttle’s chest he landed a blow 
so well aimed, so vigorous, that by its force 
the recipient was driven backward out of 
his coat, leaving the emptied garment in 
was driven still 
further back until he tottered on the rear 
edge of the platform and tumbled off into 
space, his body tearing away a width of 
canvas wall and taking it along as he 
disappeared. 

Perhaps it was because he fell so hard 
that he bounced up so instantaneously. He 
fought himself free of the smothering folds 
of dusty tarpaulin and turned to flee head- 
long into the darkness. He took three fly- 
ing steps and tripped over the guy rope of 
the next tent. As he fell with stunning vio- 
lence into the protecting shadows he heard 
pursuit roil over the platform past Osay, 
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thud on the earth, clatter on by him and die 
away in the distance to the accompaniment 
of cheers, whoops and the bloodthirsty 
hreats of the despoiled countryman. 


If one has never stolen a ride on a freight 
train the task presents difficulties and 
dangers. Still, it may be done, provided 
one is sufficiently hard pressed to dare its 
risks and risk its discomforts. There is one 
especially disagreeable feature incident to 
the experience—sooner or later discovery 
is practically inevitable. 

Discovery in this instance came just be- 
fore the dawn, as the freight lumbered 
through the swampy bottoms of Obion 
Creek. A sleepy and therefore irritable 
brakeman found, huddled up on the floor 
of an empty furniture car, a dark heap, 
which, on being stirred with a heavy boot- 
toe, moved and moaned and gave forth 
various other faint signs of life. So, as the 
locomotive slowed down for the approach 
to the trestle, he hoisted the unresisting 
object and with callous unconcern shoved 
it out of the open car door on to the sloping 
bank of the built-up right of way—all this 
occurring at a point just beyond where a 
white marker post gleamed spectrally in 
the strengthening light of the young sum- 
mer day, bearing on its planed face the 
symbol, S meaning by that, three miles 
to Swango Junction. 

At sunup, forty minutes later, a forlorn 
and shrunken figure, shirt-sleeved, hatless 
and carrying no baggage whatsoever, quit 
the crossties and, turning to the left from the 
railroad track some rods above the station, 
entered, with weary gait, a byway leading 
over the hill to the town beyond. There was 
a drooping in the shoulders and a dragging 
of the mud-incrusted legs, and the head was 
bending low. 

The lone pedestrian entered the confine 
of Swango proper, seeking, even at that 
early hour, such backways as seemed most 
likely to be empty of human life. But as 
he lifted his leaden feet past the Philpotts 
place, which was the most outlying of local 
domiciles, luck would have it that Mr. 
Abram Philpotts should be up and stirring; 
in fact, Mr. Philpotts, being engaged in the 
milk and butter business, was out in his 
barn hitching a horse to a wagon. Chanc- 
ing to pass a window of the barn he glanced 
out and saw a lolled head bobbing by above 
the top of his back fence. 

© ag! there!” he called out. “Hey, 
Gash 1, what air you doin’ up so early in th 
mornin’?”’ 

With a wan suggestion of the old familiar 
sprightliness the answer came _ back, 
comically evasive: 

“That's fur me to know and fur you to 
find out!” 

Overcome, Mr. Philpotts fell up against 
his stable wall, feebly slapping himself on 
the legs with both hands. 

“*Same old Gashney!” he gurgled. “‘ They 
can’t nobody ever git ahead of you, kin 
they, boy?” 

The words and the intent of the tribute 
reached beyond the palings. Their effect 

was magical; for the ruler was in his realm 
again, back among his loyal, worshipful 
subjects. The bare head straightened; the 
wearied legs unkinked; the crushed and 
bruised spirit revived. And Gashney 
Tuttle, king of jesters, proceeded jauntily 
on his homeward way, with the wholesome 
plaudits of Mr. Philpotts ringing in his 
gratified ears and the young sun shining, 
golden, in his face. 


Hospital Efficiency 


HIGHLY developed efficiency system in 
saving time and trouble for the staff 
has been installed in a new London hospital. 
Indicators bearing the names of the officials, 
house doctors and some of the staff doctors 
are located in many rooms and hallways, and 
these indicators show at all times. whether 
or not any one of the officials is in the hos- 
pital and available for consultation. When 
each doctor comes into the building a but- 
ton is pressed that makes it known on all 
the indicators that he has arrived; and 
when he goes out the indicators are made 
to record that fact. 

The indicators also show the word “ 
gaged,” which means that the official or 
doctor is not to be disturbed—a push on 
a button in the official’s room accomplish- 
ing this. “hus, in any part of the hospital, 
at any time, each doctor knows and each 
nurse knows when the various officials and 
doctors may be asked to give attention to 
any matter. 


en- 
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You can start early with 


*“ EDISON” 





Dictation to the Edison Dictating 
Machine permits of vacations without 
worry, days off and shorter hours 
without neglected work. 

Send for “Getting the Bulge on Summer,” our book- | 
let which tells how to do it. Service everywhere. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
237 Lakeside Ave. Orange, N. J. 
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NEW RULES FOR THE ROAD 


Continued from Page 8 


decent talk to the people. I want you to 
un a black line at the top and bottor 


my stuff, stating that it is paid 
news. It will carry ignature as 
agent of the I. R. B. You can use yo ii 
torial column to controvert everything | 
have to say if you want to. Make out the 
contract and let's sign up; I have ot! 
papers to see to-day.” 

The editor smiled. The manager caught 
the smile and reached for his contract 


blanks. 





mv sig? 





In one of the smaller newspaper offices 
the editor-manager winked and said 

“Take three columns of space a day and 
watch the editorial page fir 
strictly to affairs in the bleedi: 

“Two columns daily meets my re¢ 
Avery answered him; “but I'll 
pay you the price of three on condition tl 
you keep right on abusing us as you have 
in the past. The surest thing al 
campaign is that it is on the sq 

The first I. R. B. article that appeared 
simultaneously in one hundred newspa 
gave the sagebrush state something r 
laugh about. TI 
the laughing. Ple 
tention to the new advertiser and ended 
with the hilarious statement that the rail 
road, having discovered an unkicked spo 
on its Own anatomy, was issuing printed 
invitations to the public boot to step up 
and complete a worthy job. 

Avery's opening declaration was that the 
people of the state were going to smas! 
something in a way they had never smashed 
anything before. He, the paid agent of the 
I. R. B., would present day by day cert: 
facts that he hoped would aid the people in 
landing the smash where it belonged. 

In a week the merriment had died away. 
There was something curiously interesting 





ments, 








papers themselves led 


asant editorials called at 









aboutarailroad agent who repeatedly stated 
that he asked nothing of a hostile people but 
a sincere expression of conviction. He told 
the people they were drawn as a mighty 
jury. Such a jury could not err. The peo 
ple were drawn to sit in judgment—not on 
the railroad, for which they were not mor 
ally responsible, but on their own laws, for 
which they were. 

Avery called on old Judge Tuttle. The 
lawyer's name and fame had been linked 
with this region ever since barbed wire be 
gan to inclose the desert In his time he 
had killed men to maintain order. For 
years he had been chief attorne y in his state 
for the I. R. B. 

“T want you to head my bureau of speal 
ers,’ Avery told him. “I am arranging 
meetings of citizens in theaters, 
houses, cattle sheds, and in the open air 
All I ask is that you present the plain facts 
just as you would to a jury, so that 
people > 

Judge Tuttle banged open a drawer of 
his desk and lifted from its nesting place a 
six-shooting forty-five. 


school 





Avery on the Stump 


“This weapon,” he explained, “has a 
hair trigger and its action is reliable. If I 
wished to bring my career in this gloriou 
land of long-tailed toads and long-range 
citizens to an end I should hold this instru 
ment carefully behind my right ear and 
Squeeze it with my index finger. That 
method would be just as sudden as the one 
you propose and it wouldn’t make my 
friends afraid to follow my poor remains to 
the cemetery.” 

From Judge Tuttle's office Avery went to 
see a score of lawyers who had drawn f 


fees from the I. R. B | 





He was closeted with 
some of them for minutes, with others for 
hours. A few wanted two days to make up 
their minds. When the last answer of the 
last lawyer had reached Avery he filed this 
telegram to Mr. Congdon: 


“Send me private car and engine to haul 
it. Am going to do all the speechmaking 
myself.” 


Morgan Avery's speeches were his articles 
made animate. His mass meetings were ac- 
tual gatherings of masses. Male and female, 

vig, little and medium, the people turned 
out to make the unanimity of their opposi- 
tion seen, heard and felt. Always it was the 
audience that spoke first. Avery would 
mount the platform and sit down. After 
ten minutes of unbroken catealls, jeers 
and shrieks he would rise to his feet. He 
never attempted to hurry or to subdue the 


lience He kne the people were not 
think g of him or of the laws They were 
ur £g he railroad and the past. Avery 
ympathized. Sometimes he wanted to add 


is jeers to theirs. 
When his } 
talked 


without 





rs were quite ready he 
them without resentment and 


ar. His sincerity saved him from 











be ng 1 bhed He nad the eloquence ol 
one who wished to lead his hearers to the 
light and who wished to do so more for their 
sakes tl his « He knew the people 
were hes j e was all he needed 
or asked 

‘Ju e!’” mocked a whiskered giant 

one of the crowd “Your rotten road 
has tre with stice for twer 
year ! ow ‘em! 

W he oar of approval subsided 
Avery replied: 

How is my rotten road going to lear 
that there is a better way unless the people 
point it out? You are talk ng spite but 
you don’t believe in spite. You know the 
day of spite has gone forever. You are go 
ing to ler the railroad laws for what 


they are If you find them unjust you ars 


going to tear them off the statute books; if 











you find them just you are not going to 
ie power o nt you from 

ing them wi otes.” 

en time made i 
aec i this t a irom the platiorn 
ott ext day eared I | t 
In a hundred pape Une of the pape 
reached Amos Michael Bull at Ll. R. I 
headquarters. He read the de ration a 
staggered into the vice-pre le tlice 
with the } r ! hand 





A Cowboy Audience 


“The man is crazy!"" moaned Mr. Bul 


g to choke him off? 


Mr. Congd 


Can tyou dosomethi 


“Perhaps you are right,” 


said as he seanned the paragraph rapidly 
The man may be crazy, but we wor 
choke hin off Fron the beginning our one 


hope has been that he might drive the people 





too 


r 

Avery brought out the fact that the six 
railroad measures had been framed by met 
discharged by the 1. R. B. He analyzed the 
laws That one requiring electric head 
lights of specif d candle power made com 


pliance all but impossible and excluded the 








use Ol a more satislactory rht of the nitro 
gen type. The law limiting train length to 
forty cars allowed neither the freight crew 
1 


or the locomotive to operate at a reasor 
able capacity. The full-crew : ! 
another trainman to trains already cut down 
to forty cars, increased expense with no 
comparable increase in safety or efficienc) 

The three-cent-fare law would not affect 
the main line, but it would close down 
branch lines by which the company was 
seeking to open new country. The law re 
quiring that a special train be started out 
on schedule whenever a regular train wa 

more than tl irty minutes late took no cog 
ards of rail 
a full stop at 





nizance of the inescapable haz 





roading. T 








law prescribing 
every dese station me practically the 
ibolit of through trains and the certainty 
that most trains would be more than thirty 


minutes late 

The news} iss the merits 
and demerits of the laws except to a limited 
extent; instead, they showed their inde 
pendence of the daily I. R. B. ads they car 
ried by bombarding the road for its ancient 
deeds and polic 1es Ave ry was not discon 
certed by this. He believed hatred to be an 
outworn weapon of the past that was one 
of the facts he had undertaken to estab 
lish. Yet there was no doubt that the bom 
bardment incensed the people against his 


ipers did not dis« 


ng he found his car plastered 
over with copies of a particularly viciou 
Another da when the special 
was in the range country, a flock of cow 


boys, waving copies of a paper that had i: 


cartoon. 


flamed them, emptied their revolvers into 
the roof of the private car. Avery snatched 
at the bell cord, broug! t the train to a 





and then backed up until he 


the cowboys, sitting their saddles 





ment, for an audience 
If I thought what you fellows think I'd 
probably do just you have done,”” Aver 


sured them. “* The trouble is that you are 








misled. Turn over to page seven of tha 
newspaper you are carrying and you will 
] 
I 


earn that it isn’t my railroad which is on 
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It keeps teeth sound because it protects them from 
1g By keeping teeth sound, it helps to preserve 
Try the Pebeco smile every morning. 


Pe bec o does more. 
“acid-mouth” as nothing else can. 
digestion and health, 


THE SATURDAY 


eee? ar 


The 
Morning 
Smile 


A little Pebeco on the 


tooth brush first thing in the 
morning starts the day with 
a smile. 

Teeth clean and white, 
mouth free from bad tastes 
and enamel-destroying 
acids, appetite sharpened 
these are the immediate 
effects of 








Send for Free Ten-Day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


Test your mouth for acid, the cause of 95 per cent. of tooth decay. 
“acid-mouth,” Pebeco is a necessity for you. 


have 
and saves teeth. 


If you 
It counteracts “‘acid-mouth” 


Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, 


and is sold everywhere in extra-large size tubes. 


time, Pebeco saves money as well as teeth. 


As only one-third of a brushful is used at a 


For trial tube and test papers address 


LEHN & FINK 


Marta” 106 William St., New York 


Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 
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young people have 


Box SS$, Educational Division 





YOUR BOY OR GIR 


college or university, at the New England Conservatory of Music or at any other musical col- 
lege or conservatory, at any business college, 
in fact, at any educational institution in the country. 
already earned scholarships largely during their summer vacations. 
Your boy or girl can do as well as they. 


rHE CURTIS PUBLISHIN 


may secure without expense a 
course at Yale, Vassar or any other 


correspondence school, law school, medical 
More than a thousand 


Write for details. 


1G COMPANY Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











A comfort during sum- 
mer days and evenings 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 
prevents all odors 
of perspiration 
Does not check perspiration 
but gives one a gratifying sense 

of personal cleanliness. 
se ‘‘Mum”’ after the bath. 


25c at and department-stores 
Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


drug 


Mum” 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER ~30. dovs,o0« 
month'sfreetrial 
on this finest of bicycles — the “Ranger.’’ We will ship 
it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a cent 
deposit in advance. This offer is absolutely genuine 
WRITE TODAY | or, our big catalog showing our 
——e full line of bicycles for men and 
women, boys and girls = prices before equaled for 
like quality It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, sundries and 
useful bicycle information. It's free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, 
lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all bicycles at 
half usual prices. A limited number of second-hand bicycles 
taken in trade will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us 

It Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer you and 
how we can do it. You will be astonished and convinced 
Do not bur a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our 
catalog and new special offers. Write today 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-55, CHICAGO, ILL. 








EVENING POST 


trial at this time, but yourselves. Now, if 

you are on the level don’t do anything to 

make the world think you are locoed.” 
Twenty minutes later Avery gave the 


| go-ahead signal and the cowboys whooped 


along with the train. They kept order while 
Avery spoke at the next station and cut in 


with a round of cheers, the very unaccus- | 


tomedness of which made him lose the 


| thread of his plea. 


As the campaign he had waged day and 
night for three months drew to its close 
Morgan Avery went through seasons of 
utter weariness and doubt. Often the night 
passed with his berth unoccupied. He would 
pace the car or dictate steadily to the ste- 
nographers. He knew he wasright about the 
tidal wave that had rolled across the nation 
and swept a new justice into the people’s 
hearts, but did not the bitter signs make it 
plain that here in the desert the tidal wave 
had been swallowed by the sand? In the 
finishing days of his great fight Avery knew 


| that he wrestled with the people, not that 


they might know the truth about the laws, 
but that they might know the truth about 
themselves. 

On the Vice- 


evening of election day 


| President Congdon sat in his office and 


| | coming in. 
) | wow until afterward.” 


| job. 





| different ages in railroading. 


smoked black, heady cigars while waiting 
for dispatches that would tell how things 
had gone down in the sagebrush. The door 
opened without a knock and Morgan Avery 
droope od in. 

‘Closed the campaign in the capitol town 
last night,’’ he mumbled as he took the vice- 
president’s hand, “‘and ordered the special 
to start home at once. Been busy all the 
way dictating letters and messages to finish 
matters up. In an hour the news will be 
Excuse me if I put off our pow- 


Avery collapsed on a leather couch. 
mediately he was sleeping. Mr. Bull came 
in. 


In silence the two smoked. After a time 


Im- | 


Mr. Congdon warned him witha finger. | 


boys began to slip into the room with type- 


written sheets of tissue. Mr. Congdon looked 
at the dispatches; then Mr. Bull looked at 
them; then the men looked at each other. 
They gave no heed to the exhausted sleeper; 
perhaps they forgot that he waited their 
rousing touch. When the silent reading of 
the messages had gone on for two hours Mr. 
Bull got weakly to his feet and held out 
his hand. 

“Where are you going?’ Congdon asked. 

“To my ranch in the foothills,” Amos 
Michael Bull replied. ‘‘ Anybody who wants 
to find me hereafter will have to hunt round 
among the cows. Just tell the boy for me 
that I don’t blame him for the loss of my 
You never intended to keep up my 
department anyway. Do you mind con- 
fessing?’ 

‘Amos,” answered Congdon kindly as he 
held the other’s hand, “let there be no se- 
crets between friends. You and I belong to 
I guess the 


| boy there outstrips us both. I had expected 


| to pension you immediately, 


because your 


work belongs to the past. I knew we must 


| have new reckonings and new rules; but I 
confess I did not know what they Ww ould be 
| like until the youngster there —— | 


| come to life. 


“‘How—how—how’d she go? 
The figure on the couch was ielinaitil to 
Mr. Congdon leaped over and 


| knelt by the couch to take Morgan Avery 
in his arms. 


“Hurrah!” cried the vice-president. 


| “Hurrah for the people— and justice—and 
| you! You lammed ’em, my boy! How you 
| jammed ’em! All down and out except the 





headlight law, and Judge Tuttle wires he 


has already demanded a recount on that!”’ | 


Gloves of Varnish 


KIN varnish, completely covering the | 
\ hands, is being used by some surgeons | 
instead of rubber gloves during surgical | 


eperations. So cleverly is the varnish made 
that it cannot be washed off with water 
or any liquid likely to be met in the course 
of an operation; nor can it be scraped off 
except by scraping off the skin itself f, and 
yet it is about as pliable as very thin 
rubber. 

The purpose in using it instead of rubber 
gloves is to preserve the sensitiveness of the 
touch and make it easier to handie materials 
such as catgut. The varnish looks like 
honey. It is rubbed on the hands after 
they have been washed as thoroughly as 
possible, and quickly dries. To remove it 


the hands are washed in another chemical | 


solution. 
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wot greatest triumph in forty 
years of candy-making. These 
chocolates reach new heights of 
taste perfection. 

On your way to the mountains or 
the seashore, buy two boxes. 

One for yourself, to make the 
journey shorter. 

The other for a gift, to 
someone happier. 
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make 


are so »y ekxée sales agents (leading drug 
gists everywhere) in United States and Canada 
If there should be no 
please write us. 


Write for eh New Cocoa and 
Chocolate Cook Book 


sales agent near you, 


64 Irving Place New York 
Frank DeK. Huyler, President 
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How Borden’s ‘Teaches Cows 
to Give Better Milk 


Borden’s Milk is not secured from ¢ hance cows. It is from carefully sclected Cows 
which are fed and housed according to Borden’s plans and suggestions. 

When a dairy shows a willingness to qualify for the Borden standard, a Borden 
inspector visits the farm, introduces Borden methods and advises from experience 
born of producing good milk for nearly sixty years. A Borden inspector visits 
every dairy supplying Borden’s Milk. He assures himself that the dairies and cows 
are clean, and that the methods of milking are faultless. 

When the dairy produces better milk by these Borden methods, Borden pays 
higher prices for it. 

Gail Borden made clean milk possible as a food—possible to everybody. He 
first realized that milk was the greatest single article of food in the world, but 
that milk was the most easily contaminated and the most dithcult to handle. 
Today **Borden’s’’ stands for 


MILK 


in every form-— fresh, condensed, evaporated, malted or fermented, but milk 
which in every case has been produced in the right way to enhance its quality 
and handled in the right way to preserve its purity. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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MAJOR MILES AND THE 
GRIM REAPER 


(Continued from Page 15) 


There was distrust and surprise in the 
avenger’s face as he followed the girl up the 
flight of stairs to the Major’s sleeping apart- 
ment. He had a premonition that he was 
being ledinto ambush. Tosome extent the 
cordiality of his reception was disarming 
him, though ke did not know why; and he 
felt at a disadvantage. At the head of the 
stairs his guide paused. A stream of light 

was pouring from an open doorway. 

“That’s the Majah’s room, Cunnel. 
Walk right in!” she said. 

The Major’s apartment was a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. Nothing that 
might add to the comfort of its occupant 
was omitted. 

The Major was half sitting and half re- 
clining on a couch, his plump form liberally 
supported by soft pillows. Above his head 
hung a reading lamp of extra candle power, 
its reflector turned full on the door. The 
blinding beams struck Colonel Bill Davis 
full in the face and made him blink. His 
right hand stole nervously underneath his 
coat to the harnessed holsters that lay on 
his chest--and remained there 

As he made the movement— it may have 
been mere fancy—the Colonel thought he 
recognized the ominous glint of a weapon 
lying on the coverlet beside the cae. 
The latter was entirely in shadow, but it 
seemed to the visitor that his hand was in 
undue proximity to that weapon. For an 
instant the Nelson County man stood 
staring. 

Had Bill Davis been a mind reader, and 
cognizant of the workings of the Major's 
inner consciousness, the very fringes of his 
heart might have rattled. Never before in 
the course of a variegated career had the 
backer of the future book been in such des- 
perate straits. Ever since Derby Day he 
had been gambling wildly, with everything 
against him. The horses of his choice stag- 
gered home in the heel of the hunt; the 
Major was absolutely broke. 

As his visitor bulked in the doorway the 
Major recognized that he was facing a 
crisis. The panorama of Colonel Bill’s san- 
guinary past flashed before the Major in 
swift review, every red detail magnified. 
Bill Davis had always exacted an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. He was not a 
man who might be trifled with. 

Major Agamemnon Miles was not a cow- 
ard in any sense of the word, but his natural 
inclinations were all for following the line of 
least resistance. He realized that the maj- 
esty of the law was not with him. Where 
could a jury be found to convict the slayer 
of one who had made a welshing book on 
the Kentucky Derby? Certainly not south 
of the river! 

“He nevah fo’-flushed in his life! 
thought the Major as from the shadow 
that enveloped him he scanned his visitor’s 
face. “If I kin alibi till mawnin’ somethin’ 
may happen. If I cain’t I'll have to give 
him a run fo’ his money—an’ that’s all he'll 
git fo’ it.” 

For the second time since his arrival 
Colonel Bill Davis felt that things were not 
well with him. The road to his revenge 
would be no smooth one. As he halted, the 
voice of the Major broke the silence: 

“Bill Davis, as I live! Why, what on 
earth brought you to Looeyville? I thought 
you'd be so uppety ovah winnin’ that stake 
race that yo’d nevah come to see yo’ ole 
friends again! Why, Cunnel, I ain't seen 
yo’ since Derby Day! To tell yo’ the truth, 
if my he alth permitted it I was aimin’ to 
make yo’ a little visit down to Nelson 
County. Yes, suh; just the day befo’ 
yestiddy I says to myse f, says I: ‘I'll 

take a little holiday an’ hunt up my ole 
friend - 

The Major was rattling along at top 
speed, but the man at the door felt the need 
of something more than words. He must 
get into action. 

“Yo’ know dinged well why I come up!” 
he said. “ Yo’ know dinged well, yo’ ole 
scoundrel! I learnt all about that thievin’ 
book yo’ was makin’. I have the figgahs an’ 
the facts, suh! Yo’ ¢ain’t trade me no con- 
versation fo’ real money! Yo’ was runnin’ 
that book, an’ yo’ know it! I come to c’lect 
my money an’—yo’ listen to me say it 
I’m agoin’ to git it!” 

Over the Major's face stole the look of 
one who has received the most surprising 

| information. 


“What are yo’ talkin’ about?” he re- 
torted. “‘Ain’t yo’ been drinkin’, Cunnel? 
Fo’ goodness’ sake, whah did yo’ git that 
info’mation?” 

“T got it straight. I got it from old 
Borey ‘Tank. The young lady stenographer 
yo’ employed was his niece. She exposed 
the whole dinged plot. I’m hyuh to git my 
money. You-all know what'll happen if 
I don’t!” 

By neither look nor gesture did the Major 
disclose the fact that this incombatable 
argument dis sturbed his equanimity. 

‘From Borey?” he interrogated. *‘ From 
Borey Tank, eh? W hy, that old superannu- 
ated fossil! If he evah caught himself tellin’ 
th’ truth, or had an idea worth anything, 
he'd run to a doctor to find out what was 
the mattah with him. He won’t nevah lay 
th’ foundation fo’ a race of philosophers 
Borey won't. But, since yo’ mention it, I 
suppose I am to some extent responsible. 
Th’ young lady yo’ mention probably con- 
nected me with th’ ownership of th’ book 
because on one or two occasions, out of good- 
ness of heart, I endeavored to help th’ 
young man who was runnin’ it. He was a 
likable chap and I’m sorry he went wrong. 
I used to go down occasionally and help 
him regulate his prices, besides givin’ him a 
little friendly advice. I did caution him in 
especial not to take too much money on 
Aristides. 

“Of course if that connects me 
proprietorship of th’ book, as a man of 
honah I feel bound to make good — at least, 
so far as my close personal frien ids are con 
cerned. . . Why don’t yo’ come in, 
Bill, an’ set down? What are yo’ standin’ 
thah in th’ do’way fo’, with yore hand on 
yore fowlin’ piece? Come in an’ set down, 
Bill. Act like real folks! Yo’ always was 
goin’ round courtin’ death anyw: ty. Come 
in and tell me yore troubles. If yo’ feel that 
I'm at all responsible fo’ yore losses I'll 
make good. What's a few paltry dollahs 
when stacked up against th’ friendship of 
yeahs?” 

The man in the « . vorway shifted uneasily, 
but when he spoke his tone had lost 
thing of its be liger rency. 

“IT came fo’ my money an’ I 
retorted briefly. 

“Well, ain’t yo’ agoin’ to git it? 
the Major with a rising inflection. 
yo’ agoin’ to git it? Did any 
give yo’ an argument? Ain’ 
everything an honahable 
do to clear my skirts in th’ 
ovah an’ set down. Have yo’ got so big 
feelin’ since yo’ won the Derby that yo’ 
won't accept th’ hospitality of my po’ 
house? Yo’ must stay an’ spend th’ night 
with me. I'll take no excuse. In th’ mawn- 
in’ we'll step down to th’ bank and I'll get 
yo’ th’ money. Sit down in that easy chair 
ovah thah. I just had my girl brew me a 
toddy. Put away yore artillery, Cunnel, 
an’ don’t act foolish.” 

On the stand beside the Major's bed was 
a massive cut-glass-and-silver pitcher, filled 
to the brim with the nectar of the gods 
Its lips were garnished about with the ten- 
derest shoots that ever a mint bed afforded. 
Its enticing aroma permeated the whole 
room and played on the olfactory nerves of 
Colonel Bill Davis, even as on a harp of a 
thousand strings. ! 


with th’ 


some 


want it!” 
he 
* replied 

*Ain’t 
staht to 
t I willin’ to do 
gentleman 
mattah? Come 


one 


can 


It was the last straw! 
The man from Nelson County was human. 
He advanced slowly and took the proffered 
seat close to the bed. For the time being, 
at least, the Major knew that the Colonel 
was as clay in the potter’s hand. As he 
filled the glasses generously he burst forth 
in eulogy: 

“Hyuh yo’ are, Bill! 
ache in a barrel of it! Fo’ old friends it’s 
th’ most fittin’ companion fo’ a reunion. 
A mint toddy is like th’ cool fragrance of 
lilacs driftin’ through a June mawnin’. It’s 
Nature’s most compellin’ witchery. I al- 
ways held that a bed of spearmint was th’ 
exact spot whah memory loves to lie an’ 
dream. It’s th’ natural spice tree of Dixie. 
Even th’ mockin’ bird exhausts th’ sorcery 
of his art pronouncin’ its eulogy. It’s th’ 
myrrh an’ frankincense of eternal summah. 
In its ma’velous magic rise th’ shrines of 
th’ past, an’ hospitality unveils huh most 
familiah rites!” 

The Major was in his element now. Into 
the hand of his visitor and erstwhile execu- 
tioner he pushed a brimming goblet, with 


Thah ain't a head- 
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Davis’ sporting blood began to assert i 


‘Ain't thah nothin’ stirrin’ 


Majah?”’ he inquired. “No 


fo’ a pair of gentlemen like 


Ain’t they dealin’ th’ bank no place 
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twist th’ old tigah’s tail 

“I'd like to— I'd] to, Bill; butla 
got much money in th’ house. A tf 
doll: ihs, I reckon, an’ that w t 
worth while 

“Shucks, Majah!” replied the 
Nelson County. “Ain't yo’ n é 
I’ve got fo’ or five hundred wit} u 
yo’ « an have any part of it. Cor i 
git yo’ clothes on!” 

For an individual who was under the pI 
sician’s care, the Major rose and donne I 
apparel with extraordinary vigor and ha 
A few moments thereafter the twor 
rolling in a hack toward the India icke 
of the river 

Once inside the gambling house, the 
Major, as a matter of course i med re 
tion ol rs It was he who } j 
five t b ol yellow cl t with the cor 
bined resources of the fir and he 
aow! oO Keep cases while I mpa 
watcned wit in air Ol drunké gravit 
For a few deal fortune smil oO the 
Major's efforts, the she turned her t 
away. One stack after anoth 

from hi sde Ol the table >» the 

1e close of the third deal the la hip 
was gone, as was also the Major's watc! 
but it is fair to state that Colonel Da 
timepiece was in the cash drawer too 

“Let me have a fifty-dollah stack o 
credit, Jimmy,” whispered the Major " 
swift undertone to the dealer as he leaned 
halfw ay across the table. 

‘Nothin’ doin’, Majah!” responded tl 
official with an air of fir ibity. 

Major Agamemnon Miles cast up his re 
sources quickly. The three pigeon-! i 
ruby studs still glistened on his expansive 
chest. Through storm and e they 


had been as much a part ¢ 


make-up as the very clothes he wor 


reft of them he might as we 
the world that he was abso] 


out. As the Major settled bach inf 
he felt the impact of the gun 
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yming 
to the worst he wanted an even bre 
He glanced quickly at ‘hi 3 erstwhile 
ner, who in half drunken stupor was s 
doubled up in a capacious armchair. Hi 
coat was flung back, disclosing the | ‘ 
that contained the Colonel's s} ting 1 
and the Major sl ivered siught is the 
thought flashed on iim how sw Lhe 
would be to deal deat and de yt 
the capable hi inds of theirowner! | ‘ 
he knew, too, what the consequences w 
be when Bill Davis gained his nor ‘ 
librium and discovered he had bee rther 
despoiled. It was no time, howeve ) 
split hairs. The three guns were the « 
articles of commerce left tne yne last 
chance. The Major rose and shook his cor 
panion into a state of semi-consciousness 
“Listen to me, Bill! Listen to me!”” he 
ejaculated. “That old gun harness } ! ‘ 
on must be givin’ yo’ a lot of misery. I’: 
agoin’ to take it off and leave it with Jimn 
till the mawnin’. These all-fired per 
gamblers nowadays don't take 
word fo’ nothin’. We're in fo’ hu 
fifty dollahs an’ we've got to keep he 
agoin’.”” 
He leaned over to unstrap thi ‘ 
but the m: t I 
dri unker — sth 
“Don’ gems y sh irons!’ he 
mumbled as he straightened up with a par 
tial gleam of intelligence. “I need 'em in 
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(Written by a President) 


My final test of a man 


I ran the business myself once 
Iam president. Others now run it for me and my job is to pick 
the men, The one virtue I insist upon in a responsible execu- 
tive is that he shall spend my money as though it were his own, 
I don’t dare to trust a man who is not economical. The pur- 
chasing agent got his job by detecting a big waste in our print- 
ing matter and working out a plan to standardize form letter- 
heads, inter-office forms, price lists, etc., on a uniform, strong, 
quality paper. It costs less than 9c a lb., east of the Mississippi. 

t is aiways ready at the mill in twelve colors and white and 
in three finishes, so 
the 


printer makes 
quick deliveries. The 
name of this paper is 
Hammermill Bond and 


the maker thinks 
“The Utility Business Paper” 


and did it well. That’s why 


enough of it to put his 
water-mark 
oelng, | in eachsheet. 
bon i A President. 
TARLITS 
° 
| 


10* EACH 


Send for valuable book,“The Signal System,” 
and for a big new Portfolio of samples. 
Please mention your business and position. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. 


Investigate Hammermill Safety Paper used by the United States 
Government 


A:s0 made ip 10¢ 
tablets by Wes 

ern Tablet Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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A well that never runs dry! 
1 University of Nebraska 
s the Curtis work. He saw 
in advertisement like this and wrote for our 
fler. He t e work seriously. Giving his 
mmer mo is to it, he built up a list of 
These readers re 
criptions through him each year 
His summer earnings average over $100.00 
week. You can create for yourself ‘‘a well 
at never runs dry.” You can establish a per 
manent income, We ask only two things: first, . If vou 
su write us only if you mean business; and ' j 
, that you profit by our advice and ‘et us 

your service repre- 
intil you begin to make money; 
mt you te establish your inde- 
as possible, That's why 
Write to 

Agency Division, Box 554 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


An agent of ours 


tudent, so describe 


several hundred subscribers 


new their sul 


want a different 
and delicious flavor use 


MAPLEINE 


A pure vegetable essence 
Sold by grocers. 
Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. E 1, Seattle, Wash. 


are sincere 


that awhy we w 


pendent income as soon 


we will help you do it 














Bicycle Tires 
$2. 48 Buys the Best that Men Can Build 


The standard 
bicycle tir 
famou 


“Goodyear-Akron”™ bicycle tires outrival others 
as do our large tires. Greater output, highest 
efficiency—best organization—small profits and 
lower rubber prices mean this new great saving 
to you At this price you get a tire of wonder 
ful resiliency, service and mileage. These tires are 
guaranteed. Higher prices can buy nothing better 

Better tires can't be made 


How to Get Them 


Order from us direct 
tread 


price today of other quality 
is$4.25 each. $2.48 buys the 
dlyear-Akron”’ Bicycle Tire 
guaranteed. And no 
to build a better tire 
pay almost double when Good year 
you utme value at - 
almost half the price? GQ” 
The "Why" of it.— In (oop \SYEAR 
Se eee <” AKRON OHIO 
p to 10,000 pneumat i the non-skid 
diyear automobile tires he 
om, Goodyear 
on three-fourt! 


For the plain 
send $2.48 per tire. For 
send $2.75 per tire If we have a 
dealer near you, order will be filled through him 
Otherwise we send by parcel post. We ask direct 
orders because all dealers are not yet supplied 

“ (1538) 


THE GOODY EAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 224, AKRON, OHIO 
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my business. I nevah let anybody lay 
hands on ’em except myself. Take any- 
thing else, but don’t touch the guns!” 
“Now, now, now, Bill! Now, now!” 

responded the Major soothingly. “Any- 
body’ d think, to heah yo’ talk, yo’ was 
agoin’ to start to shoot up th’ whole tow n 
to-night. Ain’t I yo’ friend? ? An’ didn’ t yo’ 
force me into comin’ ovah with yo’ this 
evenin’ to buck th’ tiger? That ain’t no 
way todo! Who evah accused Bill Davis of 
wantin’ to quit in th’ stretch?” 

The man in the chair stiffened momen- 
tarily as he hiccuped: 

“Who says I’m not game, Majah? Thah 


| ain’t nobody round hyuh got nerve enough 


fo’ that! I'll roll ’em as high as they want. 
Who says I won’t play till th’ last dog’s 
shot? Take whatevah yo’ want—only 
don’t worry me. I’m agoin’ to have a nap.” 

He settled down again. His eyes closed 
and he drifted off into a drunken slumber 
ten thousand fathoms deep. With deft 
fingers his partner unbuckled the straps 
that held the pistols in place. He passed 
them across the table to the dealer, receiv- 
ing, after considerable parley, half a stack 
of chips in exchange. Then the Major sat 
down to fight the beasts at Ephesus. 


Vv 


T WAS high noon on the following day 
when Colonel Bill Davis struggled back 
to consciousness. He sat up in bed, rubbed 
his eyes and looked about him; he was in a 
strange room. He passed a trembling hand 


| over a forehead that burned and throbbed 


and endeavored to rally his scattered 
senses; but try as he would he could not 
remember how he got there. The last 
twenty-four hours was a blank, so far as he 
was concerned. He rose on shaky limbs 
and staggered over to a water pitcher. It 
was full of cracked ice and he drank like 
a man who had just reached the edge of 
Death Valley. An old-fashioned bell cord 
hung from the wall. Colonel Bill Davis 
gave it a vigorous jerk and retired again to 
the sanctity of the blankets to await results. 

A little negro maid opened the door and 
popped in a woolly head. 

“Did yo’ ring, Cunnel? 

| do fo’ yo’?”’ she inquired. 

“I’m all turned round, gal,’”’ responded 
the owner of Aristides. ‘“‘Whah am I at? 
That's what’s puzzlin’ me. Whah am [ at, 
an’ how did I git hyuh? ne 

“Why,C unnel,’ the girl responded, “this 
is Majah Miles’ house an yo’ is in th’ guest 
chamber. Yo’ and the Majah was out 
nearly all night. Yo’ must hev ovahslept 
yo’se’f.”’ . 

Like a flash the events of the previous 
evening rose up before the man from Nel- 
son County. He remembered his mission 
and in a half-dazed way the disastrous ses- 
sion at McCreary’s. With rapid fingers he 
explored the pockets of his clothes; but the 
search resulted in his finding nothing of 
value—money, watch and everything else 
were gone. 

His eyes roved about the room, seeking 
the holsters that contained his pistols. 
They also were missing. Dark clouds of 
suspicion began to envelop Colonel Bill 
Davis. Again he felt at a disadvantage. 
He had been outwitted and undone. 

Almost underneath the window of the 
Colonel's room a stout man was standing 
beside a mint bed, humming softly to him- 

| self. Occasionally he stooped to cull an 
extra-tender shoot and add it to the bunch 
he was holding in his left hand. All about 
him was the drowsy odor of the old-fashioned 
rose trees which lined the pathway. He 
drank in their incense with appreciation. 
There was not a cloud in the sky and there 
was not a shadow on the Major’s broad 
countenance. To all appearances he had 
no more important mission on earth than to 
pluck the tenderest leaves his mint bed 
| afforded and pull each vagrant weed which 
invaded that sacred territory. 

“When a man tells me there ain’t nothin’ 
in luck,” soliloquized the Major, “it’s like 
proclaiming to th’ world he’s a candidate 
fo’ a lunatic asylum. He's just dangerous 
to be at large. Who'd have thought that 
I'd have made Jimmy McCreary turn his 
box ovah, an’ win his bank roll clean away 
from him last night after havin’ to pledge 
Bill’s artillery fo’ th’ last stack of chips! It 

| was fo’ million dollahs to a copper cent 
that I wouldn’t git away with it; but I 
did. It just goes to show how th’ wind is 
tempered to th’ shorn lamb. 

“I wondah how ole Bill Davis feels this 
mawnin’. He certainly was totin’ mo’ 

than he could carry last night. It’s about 
time fo’ him to be stirrin’. I'll just take 


An’ what can I 
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him up a mawnin’s mawnin’ in the shape of 
a toddy. Lawd! Lawd! To think of me 
puttin’ such a crimp in Jimmy McCreary’s 
bank account— eight thousand dollahs off a 
shoe string! I'll bet that gambler won't 
cool out till snow flies. Well, I’m on earth 
again—that’s one comfort.” 

A few minutes thereafter the door of the 
guest chamber opened and the Major en- 
tered, bearing in his hand a tray containing 
a couple of mint toddies. On the bed, par- 
tially dressed, was Colonel Bill Davis; his 
brows were as dark as a thundercloud. 

“‘Whah’s my shootin’ irons?” he bel- 
lowed. “*Whah’s my guns? Yo’ damned ol’ 
pirate, yo’ have picked me as clean as a 
Thanksgivin’ turkey! Yo’ can’t get away 
with it. Just as soon as I’m able to be 
about, th’ undertaker will drive up for yo’.” 

The Major paused a moment to arrange 
the mint that garnished the glasses, as he 
did so regarding the man on the bed with a 
tolerant smile. His whole being breathed 
an atmosphere of conscious rectitude. 

“Bill Davis,” said he, ‘“‘yo’re th’ most 
triflin’ rascal Ievah saw! Yo’ come to town 
an’ move her fo’ or five inches; then yo’ 
sleep all day. Yo’ have one great failin 
yo’ cain’t carry yore liquor like a gentleman. 
Why, last night at McCreary’s, just as the 
game was commencin’ to get inte 
yo’ went sound asleep and nevah woke up 
even when I undressed yo’ an’ put yo’ to 
bed. I had an awful time, Bill; but before 
I quit I got our money back. I didn’t like 
to wake yo’ this mawnin’; so I went down 
to the bank and got the money yo’ won on 
the Derby. Hyuh it is; an’, furthermore, 
hyuh’s the money yo’ lost last night 
against the bank. If yo’ look in the drawer 
of that bureau yo'll find yore watch an’ 
shootin’ irons. I guess yo’ know whah I 
stand now, Bill! I may hev made a mis 
take in my associations, but I’m willin’ to 
pay for it.” 

The owner of Aristides e ye «d with intense 
appreciation the plethoric roll of bills that 
Major Miles pushed tow: ardhim. There were 
tears in his voice as he rose to the occasion. 

*Thah ain’t nothin’ I can say, Majah,” 
he commenced apologetically. ‘‘ Thal 
nothin’ I can say to squa’ myself with yo’. 
I guess yo’ have treated me like a gentle 
man an’ made me feel like a whipped hound 
puppy. I feel just like as though yo’ was 
my very onliest brothah. But I’m agoin’ 
to try an’ get even. I’m agoin’ back home 
on th’ afternocn train; an’ if yo’ don’t 
come down an’ spend a couple of weeks 
with me I'll nevah speak to yo’ again as 
long as I live! No—nevah!” 


restin’, 


The full roster of the Sons of Rest met 
the evening train from Louisville. The 
newsboy aboard was unwittingly about to 
reap a harvest. There would be the glaring 
headlines, with all the harrowing details of 
the Major’s taking off. It would bea story 
worth reading. 

“'Th’ Majah is anative of Maury County, 
ain’t he, Captain?” inquired Judge Dough 
erty of old Borey Tank. 

“No, suh. He was born in Gallatin, 
Tennessee,”’ replied the oracle. ‘‘He was 
runnin’ a little sto’ there befo’ th’ wah. 
Some of his folks live there yet. l expect 
th’ funeral will be held at that place.” 

When the smoke of the engine rounding 
the last curve rose, an air 
excitement permeated the gathering. 
Sons of Rest moved as one man to the 
lower end of the platform, each one intent 
on being the first to follow in the wake of 
the news. As the engine slowed down and 
came to a final stop expectation was written 
onevery countenance; and as the passengers 
commenced to appear on the platform each 
face was eagerly scanned. Joy of all joys! 
The tall form of Colonel Bill Davis could 
be seen standing just inside the door. 

The owner of Aristides shuffled down the 
steps without even casting a passing glance 
at his expectant townsmen. As he reached 
the platform he turned about to lend a 
helping hand to a stout, red-faced gentle- 
man, who bowed with courtly grace as he 
accepted the kindly offices. The reception 
committee of the Sons of Rest rubbed its 
collective and individual eye. The mil- 
lennium had arrived! It was not an occasion 
for words. The air was full of nothing but 
thought, and quaint mosaics of near-despair 
decorated the atmosphere. They had been 
victimized—that was all! 

And then, even while the chivalry and 
representative citizenship of Bardsville 
looked on and wondered, Colonel Bill Davis 
linked his arm in that of his rotund com- 
panion and the two gentlemen made a dig- 
nified progress up the main street together. 
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CARUSO 


World Famous Tenor, says: 


**Tuxedo completely satisfies my tobacco taste. 
It is mild and has a delicious flavor. Most im- 
portant of all, from a singer’s standpoint, Tuxedo 
does not irritate my throat.’’ 


“Tuxedo Does Not 
Irritate My Throat” 


It has recently been stated that Caruso will hence- 
forth receive $3000 a night for singing in grand opera. 
Such a wonderful singer does not take the slightest 
chance of damaging the delicate membranes of his throat. 
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removes all bite and sting. 








imitators. 
SAMPLE. 
TUXEDO 
FREE— 


Send us 2 cents in 












stamps for postage 
and we'll mail you 





prepaid a souvenir 
tin of TUXEDO 
tobacco to any 
point in U.S.A 
Address 
TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 
Room |187 
111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


, 
SPeciaity preParee 
OR Pipe g CiGARE 










This non-irritating quality of Tuxedo which Caruso 
praises is due to the original ““ Tuxedo Process” by 
which the tobacco is treated. This process absolutely 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Invented in 1904, the “Tuxedo Process” has 
often been imitated—but it is still a process 
known only to the makers of Tuxedo—still un- 
equalled —still unapproached by its host of 


Iilustrations 
are about one 
half size of real 
pac kages 


























Every experienced smoker knows that pipe- 
smoking is the ideal way to enjoy tobacco. But 
many thousands of men think they. cannot smgke 
a pipe for fear the tobacco might burn the tongue 
or throat. Tuxedo has absolutely done aw ay with 
any such possibility. You can smoke [Tuxedo all 
day long, pipeful after pipeful, without the slight- 
est irritation— indeed with increasing pleasure. 

Tuxedo is a rich, yet mild, fragrant, cool- 
smoking tobacco; made from the choicest « rops 
of old Kentucky Burley (which makes the finest 
pipetobacco in the world). 

Make it your habit to buy Tuxedo. You 
will get a tobacco upon which pains, brains and 
money are lavishly expended to make it really 
and genuinely the best. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient Pouch, inner- lined Famous green tin, with gold 10 
with moisture-proof paper lettering, curved to fit pocket S 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80« In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90« 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Wheres that Dioxog 
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Sunburn or insect bite—the apparently harmless scratch or the 
serious injury—when you reach for the Dioxogen bottle, it should 
That empty space in the medicine closet may mean— 
blood poisoning or infection—regrets won’t fill the space. With 


Dioxogen 


on hand, yeu know you can do the best that can be done to 
| prevent infection, to dress a cut or burn, to stop the pain 
| and danger of an insect bite, to prevent the little hurt from 


Digxogen getting big. 
ly | For face-relief after shaving or as a refreshing mouth-wash, 
{| Dioxogen is particularly effective during the hot weather. 


be there. 


Dioxogen does not contain acetanilid; that’s why it will not 

change color, taste queer, turn rank or spoil, as do acetanilid- 

preserved peroxides. Always the same, ask for it by name— 

: Dioxogen. Ask your druggist for a bottle of Dioxogen today. 

ALAND ( HEMIS AV 


YOR 


A two-ounce sample bottle of Dioxogen will be 
sent postpaid on request if you have never tried it 


The Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Place, New York 
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mon | | Bicycle Tour 

USTER BROWN Three good fellows with a few dollars 
1} apiece and a bicycle —there's the makings 
| two weeks of dfun you will eve + 
1 000 miles of joy riding. Great tonic for another 
ear of work or study 
u'll rely on your 
chun It stays 


end « 


Guaranteed Hosiery 


Men, Women 


Iver Johnson as on you 
right. Bearings will 
f the tour 

i has the stret 
ment tires 


gas" ‘Juve niles, $20 to 


IVER JOHNSON 
"eae BICYCLE 


$1w h size wetuht and page book tells abc 
ed and we ee that volvers, Iver Johnson Chamy ion Shot Guns and 
poled” Comvi i Motorcycles. "It is free 
taiog uc 1 reques 
LUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
= 290 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


21S Ave., Chai T 
wenenmmnaneste snare aaa 99 Chambers St.,New York 717 Market St.,San Francisco 


$30 to 


Ask ¥ our Dealer 
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| know?” 


LAME 


| dress. 
| said: 


| tall, 
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THE GAY AND FESTIVE 
CLAVERHOUSE 


Continued from Page 21 


| the back of it with his lips in the most ap- 


proved foreign manner. He finished by 
drawing up a chair for himself and sitting 


| down between them. 


“Where 


countess. 


have 
Lady 
his 


asked the 
ask. She 
like to 


you been?” 
Wythe didn’t 
“Wouldn't you 


But he didn’t repeat that to the countess. 
“Got in from the céte-d’azur last eve- 
ning,” he told her. 
“You heard, of 
Vyvie?” 
Claverhouse nodded. Too 
said pasene torily. “‘ Decent fellow, 
The ladies exchanged glances. 
“And you?” queried Lady Wythe point- 
edly. “Your health, I mean? ae 
Claverhouse laughed. ‘Fine old 
compoop, Sir William!”’ he sneered. 
spent two hours with Sir John Hardy. 
I’m right as ninepence. 
fect. Likely to beat 
record,” 
Again the ladies exchanged glances gravid 


course, about poor 


is bad,” he 
Beck!” 


nin- 
- Just 
Says 
Every organ per- 
out Methuselah’s 


with significance. 


“I’m so glad,” said the countess. 

“How wonderful!" exclaimed the other. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Claverhouse. “‘ Now 
that I have my life back it’s rather puzzling 
what to do with it. You see I'd arranged 
everything to die at the end of six months 
at the longest. I wonder how a monastery 
would do?” 

Lady Wythe’s hands went up. 
rors!”’ she cried. “ 
enough?” 

“One in the family?” 
queried as if he didn’t know. 

“Madeleine,” said the mother, watching 
him sharply. “She’s set on becoming a 
Carmelite nun.” 

“Oh, she mustn't,” he declared with feel- 
ing. “She really mustn't. We can’t let 
her.”” To the countess he said: “‘ Yes, two 
lumps.” 

“But I can do nothing with her,”’ Lady 
Wythe made clear. She was quite satisfied 
by her observation. 

Claverhouse took his cup and sipped it 
for a moment in silence. Neither of the 
ladies spoke. 

“Do you mind if I try?” he suggested at 
length. ‘“‘She has always listened to me.”’ 

Lady Wythe leaned forward and laid an 
entreating hand on his knee. “Oh, Ernest,”’ 
she purred softly, “if you only would!” 

“I'll be glad to,” he said, gulping his tea. 
“Where is the bally place? My car's at the 
door. I'll go at once.” 

Eagerly Lady Wythe furnished the ad- 
W hen he was on his feet the c ountess 
“Our best wishes go with you.” 

Madeleine’s mother walked with him as 
far as the entrance hall. There she caught 
his hand and wrung it. She was agitated, 
nervous, 

“If you persuade her to give up the 
vocation,” she whispered, “I'll never forget 
you. I'll adore you.” 

Claverhouse was smiling as he gave di- 
rections to his chauffeur. Once seated in 
his car he muttered through a grin: “I 
would have wagered my hopes on it. Oh, 
Claudia, Claudia, was there ever a more 
transparent lady!” 

But of the task before him he was not 
sanguine. The Pushkin matter was likely 
to prove his stumblingblock. 


*Hor- 
Isn’t one in the family 


Claverhouse 


xxI 


OUR mother!” murmured Claver- 

house impressively, his breath bated. 
They were the first words he had for her, 
and the girl blanched at them. He and 
Madeleine stood facing each other in the 
little convent parlor. His handsome face 
was very serious. Even the pallid, sweet- 


| faced old prioress, standing off a few paces 


but listening with all ears, knew that there 
was something dread behind this visit of the 
good-looking young gentleman. The 
daughter spoke: 
“*She—she is ill!” 
it was a conviction. 
“It—itis very —— But apparently out 
of consideration for her he left the sentence 


It wasn’t a question; 


| unfinished. 


Tears dimmed her eyes. she 
brushed them away. 


“T’ve come to fetch 


Bravely 


you,” he added 


| gravely. 


“Ernest!” It was all she could say. 


The Reverend Mother stepped to her 
side; laid a hand on her shoulder. “You 
must go, my child,” she said kindly. “One 
of thelay sisters will help youdress. Hurry! 

Claverhouse bowed his head twice in sol- 
emn approval. “Yes, make haste,” he 
echoed. And he followed with his eyes, un 
der bent brows, the dour slim figure retreat 
ing to the inner door. 

How pretty she was in her postulant’s 
garb—the plain black merino frock, the 
prim little cape, her fair hair hidden be- 
neath the white cap and her veil! 

“I hope,” ventured the prioress when the 
door closed be hind her novice, “that Lady 
Wythe is not - 

The somber face of the 
little encouragement. 

‘Weareall hoping,” hesaid. 
And he let it go at that. 

Now the cousins were together in the 
tonneau of his car, which was gliding at stir- 
ring pace along the Fulham Road. Made- 
leine’s eyes were dry, but her lips were very 
firm set. She was gripping herself hard. 

““‘When—when was she taken?” 
managed to stammer presently. 

“Taken!” repeated Claverhouse in 
parent perplexity. “‘Who? Where to?” 

Madeleine turned upon him 
To her amazement he was smiling. 

“You don’t mean it’s one of your ghastly 
jokes?”’ Her blue eyes were flashi 

“Aren’t you glad?” he asked. 
it please you better to kn ow that y 
voted mother was - 

But Madeleine couldn't 
sure. “She isn’t ill, then?” 

“Of course not. Never was better. 
ever gave you the idea?” 

“Ernest!” Her lovely countenance was 
all alight. ‘‘ You said she 

“‘T beg your pardon. I said ‘ Your mother,’ 
nothing more. It was you who said ‘She 
is ill.’ 

“But you let 

come for m« 
I had come for you. She sent me. 
told me if I could persuade you to leave 
that hole of a convent she’d adore me to 
her dyir g di ry.” 

‘Ah, but you didn’t persuade me. 
tricked me. And I haven't left. I 
at once.” 

Claverhouse looked at her and thought of 
that terrible Pushkin affair and what he 
should ever say to And then all at once 
he caught something ineffably tender and 
yielding in the gaze that met his, and before 
he knew it he was saying: 

“You're never going back! 
to marry me! I love you!” 

His hand held hers; he was leani 
close to her; there was worship in his eyes. 
For a breath her cheeks paled, then flushed. 
Beneath her coat her bosom rose and fell 
quickly. 

After a little moment her gaze dropped. 
She did not speak. Instinctively he knew 
of what she was thinking. 

Parson’s Green had slipped by; they 
were taking the curve at Percy Cross; just 
ahead lay the sharp turn to Walham Greer 
Station. A misty rain was f alling. 

“I’m keeping to my bargain,” Claver- 
house ran on, the mischief in this over- 
grown boy asserting itself at the first gleam 
of surety. “I said | might make the woman 
my wife who kept me alive from day to day 
I gave you reason to hope. I gave you 
reason to believe what you had always 
predicted—that some day you'd save me, 
and that then I'd love you p: ussionately and 
we'd be happy forever a You've saved 
me and I’m not going to have you disap- 
pointed.” 

Madeleine lifted her gaze again. Her 
eyes were wells of living light. The man 
had never perceived before how beautiful 
they were. 

“You 
all joy. 

“I’m perfect,” he answered. “ Barring 
accidents I'll live to be a hundred. Sir Wil- 
liam is in his dotage. He can't tell yes 
from no.” 

“Then you shan’t 


young man gave 


“Still 


she 
ap- 


sharply. 


“Would 
our de- 


wait to make 


What 


tmethinkso. You said you'd 


She 


You 
shall go 


back 


You're going 


ng very 


you're well?” she asked, her tone 


marry me from any 
sense of honor,”’ she decided rigidly. “I 
didn’t save you. It was just a mistake 
You didn’t need saving. You must marry 
the woman you really love. The woman 
‘who can really understand a man’— your 
Olga.” 
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you were Lee Pwacture-Proof 
Pneumatics. 





claimed this 


| >4 Meanwhile, look up “Lee 
KA] in your pl 1e DOK 1d t 
A local man wil size }j 
KX] t \ls y} eg I 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. & 





Lee “Zig-Zag” 


Non-Skids doubly sure. 





S ! Conshohocken, Pa. Zz 


make assurance 





The 


ASTER 


Inflates the largest tire with pure air in 
less than 3 minutes. 

Makes it a simple matter to keep your tires always at 
the correct inflation essential to long life Pressure 
gauge attached. You merely connect motor with or 
dinary electric light curcuit by means of plug and lamp 
cord furnished 


10 DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER AND GUARANTEE 
We will refund purchase price on return of pump, 
after 10 days trial, if so requested. We guaran 
tee “Master” Garage ee tas gly « he peg 
defects of material and workmanship. Price com 
plete with alternating current motor $60.00, with 
direct current motor, $55.00 

Our stock motors are for 110-volt direct current and 
110-volt single phase 60-cycle alternating current, but 
where necessary we can furnish motors ‘ ?20-volk 
direct current, 110-volt, 25 or 40-cycle alternating 
current, or 220-volt 25, 40 of GO-cycle alternating cur 
rent Send your order today. Be sure to state 
current conditions 


Descriptive Booklet mailed on request. 
HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW CO. 


Established 1 873 
476 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 





Garage Pump 





An Invaluable Time, Labor | 
and Tire-Saving Device for the 
| Modernly Equipped Garage 
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Claverhouse laughed. “I don’t want that 
kind, ” he said. “I want the woman who 
couldn't understand because she loved too 
muc¢ ~ : 

Her lov ely long lashes fanned her heeks 
for an instant. She didn’t understand at 
all; less now than ever. 

“You you mean,” she groped hat 
you k lew all the time that you weren't 
rei lly ill—that it was just another of your 


jokes? 

Somehow he loved her more for that. He 
didn’t in the least know why; but he did 
It may have been the helplessness of it. She 
was trying so hard; yet flying so wide 

Silly!’ he smiled fondly. “ You are at 
sea! I never doubted that | was booked for 
the place bad men go to. That is, I never 
doubted it until after I left Yewstones and 
knew that I'd been fee ling better eve ry day, 
every minute, and that, wanting to die, | 


couldn't. No, Madeleine, I was square 


4 


| with you that time, if I ever was square in 


all my riotous, roaring life. But I knew you 
couldn't help me at Yewstones. I didn't 
mean to let you.” 

And now she was more perplexed t] 
ever. “Then wi y 

‘Ah, why! he echoed. 

The grim workhouse of St. George's 
Hanover Square was on their right now, 
and before them the road stretched straight 
to Pelham Crescent The hood shielded 
them in a mea ,» but even if it } t 
what was there to ¢ are! 
went about the girl’s supple ist 
offered no resistance Hi dit x her th 


made answer: 





“I think every one must have knov L 
you; it was so manifest. I have been 
rather a rotter, but I wanted to do some 


thing worth doing before facing old Sa 





Peter, and I chose to tear out of your dear 





heart every last lingering bit of reg 
before that day I wa 1 e tree 
to marry Beck and get al we me 
when he = into the it hat I 








was after. i, Lord, how I did struggle to 
i hapaarl pa wt enh t made yo r 
mater fairly writhe, I could see that t 
was hard to ss you out God b your 
sweet temper! And so I went from “bad to 


worse, stopping at nothing to make you 
to enrage, to humiliate you 
| wanted you to rise up in indignation, i 
wrath, and say: ‘Go, leave me in peace 
Die! You're not worth saving.’ It would 
have made you so much happier after I did 
die, you see But you wouldn't say it. Eve 
at the last you wouldn't say it. And whata 
brute I wi as to you!’ 

Madeleine clapped a slim gloved hand 
over his mouth. 

“You weren't,” she denied fiercel 
“You weren't. You were a or Ol 


Ernest, I never, never believed 


bitter, toannoy 


be so good 
The young man took a 


oserT g 





feeling lor any one ir the world 


And I’ve never taken the tro 








tradict then If | had was eX 
pected to, this last littl aff: es 
would have confirmed 

their belief Ey ! e that igt ne 

knew differer tly would have been won to 
the uncharitable view in the end But 
you—ah, Madeleine, is it any wonder I 
love you?—you, in spite of everything 
would have gone on worshiping me blind! 


as long as God gave you breath, now 
wouldn't you?” he questioned finally. 

But Madeleine disappoints i hin She 
wasn’t at all sure, she said. She hadn't 


forgotten those photographs with which he 





had decorated hi sitting room at Yew 
stones. She couldn't of he ist couldn't 
lorget Olga 

rhere wa He had k " ull along 
that the Pushh ruse would rise up in the 
end to thwart his happiness. He would 
tell her the truth, of course; but would the 


truth serve? Would she believe him? He 
had tried to turn her away from him by 


lies, spoken and acted Might he not 
deep down, feel that in trying to turn her 


back he had adop le dthe ame reprehe ible 


tactics? 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, | uttil g all the 
frankness into his tone that ne ! how 
to put there. “From the minut 1 reached 
Yewstones until the minute I left I abode 
not in the truth, for there was no truth i 
me. I wasn’t asleep when I arrived I 


wasn't in that car two minutes after the 


tent had been erected round it. I chose 
Yewstones because it was a maze of secret 
passages and I knew every one of them. 
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The Lamp of 1000 Uses! 


“Displaces Unreliable~Lanterns, 
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DELT. 
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DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. A, 
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That left wing was furnished with scores of 

sliding or swinging panels. I used them all. 

I appeared and disappeared at will. I could 

go from one end of the old barracks to the 

other without being seen or even suspected. 

I took that little Bawle-Derry gray mouse 
from the garden through the buttery and so | 

on until we came to the rear of the first 

earl’s portrait in the great hall. The por- 

trait slid aside at a push, and we were ia 
the drawing-room while every one else was | 

searching the grounds.” 

In this wise he continued, going into one 

detail after another. The car skirted Hyde 

Park, and he was telling how he had 
N R brazenly lied about the garden party and | 
ew moom 1) | ee —— y baere rector’s a, The | The merchant 

: M6 only truth in the story was that he-had gone | . 

without Laths and Plaster hy\| | into the fountain after a tennis ball. He who sells you 
It makes no difference where the room is |{{/| | failed to say that Squiller had gone first and . we. 


/ ; : 7 would have drowned but for him. It had | 
you can make it more attractive and just as jy been very, very dull, he said, and he did | 


practical, for less than the cost of laths and |{%| | that to wake up the gathering and give him- PARIS GARTERS 
plaster. And when Neponset Wall Board has |\\| | self an excuse for escape. But he didn’t 
been nailed on, the room is finished “no paint- | a CS SE eee No metal can touch you 
ing or further decoration required bec ause this merely parts of his carefully constructed 
wall board comes already decorated in three |\') | scheme of annoyance and disillusion. is the 
attractive finishes—oak, burnt leather and |};' ; These wane Re none and no ghost, owe lowe 
= 8.2 7 those tor whic ne was responsible. e ° , 
cream white. had begun them with the aid of an ancient He pays a little more for 
hunting horn, and he had finished them PARIS, but he’s perfectly 
with the contents of the cases shipped down willing : 
from London, containing phonographs and ~ ; 
diabolical records, together with theatrical He knows they'll more 
devices for thunder-making and other stage than satisfy, and “to ple 
noises. 

ba oe pce Wall Board large rooms may be di- || He had crowded them into the secret 
vided off into smaller ones, walls of summer camps and T yassages and worked them with the power TI 
bungalows may be made more attractive, unfinished i) ne era batteries. I A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
rooms in the attic and elsewhere can be made liveable tH ** And I was the ghost in armor,” he con- Chicago New 
and any old plaster-cracked wall or ceiling can be made | | fessed, “‘ with a skull mask, a pocket electric 
like new. }| | torch and some phosphorus paint. It was 

SURELY SEND for cone. pesause t nothing alee HN) | cruel, I know, but the cause was worthy.” 


can tell you so t ful po “And—and the baths?” Madeleine 
bilities opened to you ay thie. splendid pH wm queried, charmingly pink. 


BIRD & SON. 945 Neponset St.. E Walpole Mass i] “There weren't any. I had to explain 
’ “9 e , » 


BIRD (Est. 1795) the cases; and that, I knew, would surely 
Neponse 


one who has your com- 
and satisfaction in view. 


It costs from 2c to Sc a square foot to paint wall board, 
so that Neponset Wall Board practically pays for itself 
in the saving it makes over wall boards which require 
painting. Besides, Neponset Wall Board is thoroughly 
waterproofed on both sides—a great advantage over 
unwaterproofed boards. “ape * , 
you”’ is his aim. 





New Vork Chicago Washi ‘ortland, Ore. San Francisco |[4|| | get ariseout of your conventional mamma.” 

“< tien ding ryan ? Ct mg aa She breathed more freely. But what No metal 

| 333233330" Hamilton, Ont. could he say, she asked he rself, about those | “can touch you 

—- \s ‘Makers of the famous Neponset /(® portraits of fair women. ‘‘To Ernie, with 

Roofings and W ater proof y fondest love from Flossie.”’ As the inscrip- 

QS Building Papers 73 tion recurred to her she thought she hated 

| him. But he nad got to that now. 

“IT bought two score photographs before 

I came down, and I had little Mrs. Watson 

write things on them which I dictated. It 

was rather good fun making them up and 

choosing names. I suppose you saw a lot of 

them that night. I give you my word there 
wasn’t one in the room that I’d ever met.” ELECTRICAL 

She turned on him quite sharply. | Full standard course 


given in three years of 


HANICS ; Young Man! Be a Manual “You're forgetting Olga,”’ she reminded. 48 weeks each. 
ae ewe Training Teacher “Oh, no, I’m not,” he came back | ENGINEERING Actual shop work 
ry raining [FS and machine shops i lcs acto ahead 





























It is a field that offers greater opportunities and much promptly. “I'd never met her either; I 

ROCHESTER. Bey, fot coca LL deme’ fae teen ree ethene. th || swear it. I'd seen her, of course, and heard 

Art, Home Economics, ’. eac hing (Man al Training, Domes THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL a lot of her: but I'd never met her until 
the Setence aad Art Apolied and Fine Arte). Twoor Three ’ ; j 

; fers a epecial one year course thoroughly equippin ( onrad introduced me in the hall that 

Mechanical, Electrical, and other special “ ~ “ ue ae : , 
sscual gradusten:Rastecting snd | | seuterteuch the subiect Aivourmenarsater © || morning at three or thereabouts. You see, | [Leeae?. Mail Pre nd Par Cale Ds Mass 
= oF a A maga graduates. DeApen- Term opens Aug. 28. For catalog address Secretary, Olga is Conrad's wife.” 


we oi sue, | [Thomas Normal Training School, 2750 W. Gd. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich, For a second she couldn’t speak. Her | CUMBERLAND 
Tue Re rrag, 37 Plymouth Avenue. or a secon u } 
youth Ave i, let | UNIVERSITY v LAW SCHOOL 
































lashes were fluttering again. Then: 


" "OUNG men and women, here rad’s wife?”’ she repeated. 
med ot Son cmceeeg ongeanny DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW And again Claverhouse said very im- 
Dentistry tuition on now the Established 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all States. pre sively: ‘Conrad's wife.’ ‘ 
‘ in three years The Two distinct schools —Day and Evening Three ‘But ( ‘onrad's a valet; and she—she’s | 
at the : at faciltte paeaess years’ course Same to the ane LL + —_ from the Imperial Opera at Petersburg.” otk . ng 
} te alogue. Address ee Cone aot ee ae “TI know; but she was a Polish peasant ae 
INDIANA BEE DENTAL COLLEGE | | Se.trncy cthoull write for pamphict descrilaes ont | just the same. And so was Cneette | LAW SCHOOL, Lebanon, Tenn. 
DENTAL COLLEC Taduanapai | efficient Bureau of Self-Help. Address mother. Now, Olga is quite willing to sup- | 
ndiane | | MALCOLM McGREGOR, Sec’y, 536 Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. port him, but he’s too proud for that. 
Besides, he loves me and will never leave 
| me. Odd, that, isn’t it?” 
The car had turned into Portland Place. | 
It was drawing to a stop before Wythe 
House. 


A footman running across the pavement . ee ke abe 
to open the door saw Miss Wythe’s arms go ?, 23S Bread’ 
suddenly about her companion’s neck. But - 
it wasn’t possible for him to hear what she : e always in demand. The 


lectrical School vith ! 


| said. That was for the ears of Claverhouse | quip i hae seeuilaniey eaaiihed 
OF MUSIC SAE ecaetes | BLECTRICAL Sea 
George W. Chadwick, on ea | | ENGINE ERING 


metr 


Director BOSTON, MASS. Sept. 17th, 1914 Washing With Ozone | i >. instalation, tecting. Cones, with 
| we) diploma, co 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music SAGeis eaine, tee @iiblen snasilenty | a“ “IN ONE YEAR 


. . . year jTeputati = 
Lox cated in the music center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so | used in making foods and drinks, Is a yo ane gone sien ! : cy Ne align Wisk el > . 
y education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, new idea for sterilizing, so as to avoid any _ > ng 
le lid « ipment d the idence iil offer except al faci “s for s e | ‘ . . . . : 
e i . : , mae Renan Buil we . A err “ a rp , rey ;, : traces of poisonous or objectionable disin- Tri-State College of Engineering 
7 Courses in eve b ) usic “d anc eoretical, including ¢ ay : : . 
omplete Curriculum, ur in every ranch ot isic, applied an theoretical, Including Opera fectants. T he ozone WwW ill kill all the bacteria. Make ou a Civil. Mechs anic ul 


i 
The f " . , 7 ; - but will completely disappear on airing, | /ugineer in two years. $105 oo 

e on BEwwanee o tures, concert umd recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice an ip , . . . : : Os ~~ . A = on 00 \ ’ “ A ra 
pontine babes oe a tine 2 enntiintione tee Gsaeiiieliy tlbianinies tes ae teenie ehaieal and the knowledge that it is used adds to | rate. No entrance examination 


A Complete Orchestra otters Ivanced pupils in voice, plano organ and violin experience in re hearsals the attraction of the food product. ao OA. Snge, Satione 


and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment _ One of its good points is that it will not Louisville College of Dentistry, Louisville, Ky. 
Dramatic Department. Practica! training in acting injure rubber; therefore it may be used to | Ofte ey ae advant ageein itetheoretical as vd 
eae * . tees rong faculty cent ps of demonstrat . 
Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Composition (Director's Class) available 1914 sterilize hose. Ozone, in the form of gas, is Building, equipment and apparatus modern in every detail 
ale " ; ; am s * ~~ " um ~s for the cli a " are a of the p 
Address, RALPH L. FlLANDERS, Manager also coming into use abroad to keep cold- | {ypppttunities tor the clint yt taglines 


| storage plants sweet. Write W. EB GRANT, M.D, D. DS. Dean 131 € ease 
































Owing to the practical training in our Norma! Department, graduates are much in demand as teachers 
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HUDSON Six-40 
For 1915 







New Price 


$1550 


The New Criferion 


In the HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 we present a 


new standard for quality cars. 


In the HUDSON Six-40 we adapt from Europe a new- 


type small-bore motor. 


lt immensely reduces operative cost. 


Go see how other cars measure up to it. 

Here are new attainments in lightness, in beauty, in utter 
refinement. Here are new comforts, new conveniences, Here 
is new economy in operative cost. 

And here, above all, is a new quality price. Howard E. 
Coffin’s finest production — the finished model of his ideal Six- 
is sold for $1,550. 


It will force revision in the ideas of what high- 


That motor in this light-weight car has increased miles-per- 
gallon about 30 per cent for cars of this capacity. 


It establishes a new ideal of a handsome, dis- 
tinguished and well-equipped car. 


The HUDSON Six-40 looks the jewel among cars. Its 
lines are artistic, its finish superb. Our whole engineering 
corps spent all last year on just the final touches. Every detail 
shows a master hand. And, in some respects, no other car on 
the market is so perfectly equipped. 











grade cars should cost. 


Every detail of this car conforms with HUDSON standards. 


And no man thinks those standards would be compromised 


for price. 


Our 48 engineers, including Mr. Coffin, have devoted four 
years to this model. They have given one year — the year just 
past —to nothing but final refinements. It is hardly probable 
If not, our pric e is 
the proper cost today for motor car perfection. 


that other men in other cars excel them. 


It will alter old-time ideas of what staunch cars 


need to weigh. 


Good engineers never sacrifice strength 
to lightness. They use Aluminum in place 
of iron. They use drop forgings in place 
of castings. They use finer grades of steel. 
They employ better designing. One ex- 
ample in the HUDSON is our tubular 
propeller shaft. 

The new HUDSON Six-40 weighs 
2,890 pounds. You used to expect at least 
4,000 pounds in a 7-passenger car. We 
have saved that difference—the weight of 
seven adults—by sheer good engineenng. 
It means immense saving in fuel and tire 
cost. And the thousands of light cars we 
sent out last year proved the ample strength 
of every part. 


It fixes new economy standards. 








New Measures 


These are some of the new measures 
of an up-to-date car 


Artistic streamline body 

Disappearing tonneau seats 

Invisible hinges 

Gasoline tank in dash 

Extra tires carried ahead of front door 

Finest body finish. 

Hand-buffed leather upholstery 

“One-Man” top with quick-adjusti: 
curtains attached. 

Dimming searchlights 

Simplihed Delco starting, lightins 
ignition system 

W ires in metal conduits 

l or ked ignition and lights 

Speedometer drive on transmiss 

Automat spark advance 

New- method carburetion. 

Trunk rack on back. 

Horn button in wheel. 

Weight, 2,890 pounds, 





bought our output by 3,000 cars. 
our capacity, and the saving Is deducted from our price, 
HUDSON cars are not built to a price 


better in any respect we would do $0, 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8076 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


How We Saved You $200 


The last HUDSON Six-40 sold for $1,750 
this class Car, ‘The new model brings out 3] improvements 
some costly, all important, Yet this year s price 1s $200 less. 


a rec ord for 


That is due to the car's pr ypulanity, Last season men over- 


For 1915 we have trebled 


Could we build 
But we don't quote 
an over-price just to prove class. 


Go measure up this model. We con- 
sider it America’s representative Car the 
model for coming types. And we are sure 
that most men will agree with us. 


Phaeton, seating up to 7 pas- 
sengers, $1,550 f. o. b. Detroit. 


Standard Roadster, same price. 


New Hudson Six-54 


We build this same new model with a 
larger motor and a | 35-inch wheelbase. 
It is a big, impressive and powerful car, 
and the price is $2,350. 


Hudson dealers everywhere now 
show these latest models. Our new 
catalog on request. 
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years old. New 
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Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


385 Boys from 45 States last session. 
Boys from 10 to 20 
Universities, Government 


1,600 feet above sea-leve 
roverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah 
eral spring waters 
develope obedience 
juipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park 
Daily drills and exercises in open air 
culture and refinement only 


our tutorial system 


Handsome catalogue free 


COLONEL WM.G.KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Largest Private Academy in the Ujited 
ars old prepared for t 
cademies or Business. 


1; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 
Pure min 
Military training 
Fine, shady lawns, expensively 
All manly sports 
Boys from homes of 
desired. Personal, individual instruction by 
Standards and traditions high. Academy ffty-four 
$150,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fireproof 
Address 


High moral tone. Parental discipline 
health, manly carriage 











OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MILITARY SCHOOL 
IN MIDDLE WEST. 


Rated A U rene States Government as one 
he ten “honor schools.” 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


uw marks in a Boy's Education 
elops, mentally, morally 
ordinary 


hits the 
Reaches 
1 


Academies 


1812 2 Washington Ave. 
oe. 


T * Sec retary, 











Culver Stands Alone 


ary schools in the United 
not old, but 
last word in 
> of 

of 


hings tomorrow 
1 


Culver is 


lof many a lesser insti 

f you are interest 

now why, send for illu 
trated catalogue Address 


The Commandant’ s 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Secretary 


Giver 


Culver, Indiana 


(On Lake 


Maxinkuckee) 




















Kentucky Military Institute 


The school with a winter home in Florida 


unded 1845 Designated honor school by 
ar Dept. In Kentugky: 96-acre cor 
y miles f m Louteville I 
“ye. Moves to F 
interruption of academi 
Ithtal winter outdoors at 


} 


rk in Florida. He 
ur $60,004 sme, ¥ ypen air ewimming and 
min Florida. Address 


a a ne ea 
THE “PRESIDENT, x M. 1, Lyndon, Kentucky. 





eacher toevery ten 
Kemper s. Modern build 
Military 
. 
School 
Boonville, Mo. inces< vureces 
Designated as “Honor . 
School” by the War 
Departmet.c 
the highest 
rating given 


rund 
iymnasium 
er detailed 
Training 
hat 


catalogue addr 
Col T. A Johnston 
Bupt 
732 Third &t 
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, Situated on high, well- 
. drained - 


(Episcopal) 


a oy ‘ The s 
S. Ge 
<i institution. 


Thaddeus G. Helm, A M, Edwin M Bertman 


Columbia aay Academy 


Gift of the Government — 
value half a million 
A HIGH CLASS MILITARY SCHOOL for boy 
somest t 7 
quipm f any Military Schox 


SEPARATE DORMITORY FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Officer on active I f U.S. Army in of Mlthary af 


fairs. For i 


harge 


strated catalogue address The Re 


Columbia Military Dtien Ciieie Tenn. 
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my self-respect, I put my boat about and 
stood back toward the reef. 
The girls were crowding into their boat 
when I reached them. Already the rising 
| tide had covered most of the rocks, and 
left only the higher ones standing up like 
islands in a kind of Sargasso Sea of swaying 
brown weed. Onnie was the last to embark; 
giving one final shove-off with her foot she 
slid across the bow of the boat, climbed 
sternward and took the stroke oar. 
Six of the girls rowed, keeping time and 
stroke with Onnie. When she started a 
| song for them their bodies swung with 
her music. The breeze had nearly died 
| away. The rowboat, with its sturdy pullers, 
soon distanced me; but for a long time I 
heard the girls’ songs and fancied that I could 
distinguish Onnie’s voice clear above the 
others. 


In December of that year I saw Onnie 
Dever again under far different circum- 
stances. It was at the railroad station and 
it chanced to be the day of the week on 
| which the emigrants start in order to catch 
the transatlantic steamer at Queenstown. 
In those days the tide of Irish emigration 
still ran strong and it was worth the while 
of even the largest liners to call at Queens- 
town. 

The scene on these occasions at our rail- 





| grandmothers 


| tear stained. 








Missouri Military cmpred 


Mexico, Mo. Dry town, on main lines 

from St. Louis, 5 from Kansas City 

Classed “A” by the U.S. V 
ment Special courses a 
University, Cultural, Business, 
Musical and Scientific (including 
Agriculture) certificates of gradua- 
tion. University recognition. Ath- 
letics. Moderate rates. Ages 11 to 
21. President a recognized teacher 

Address 


Col. E. Y. BURTON 
Box 12 Mexico, Mo. 


3 4 
and 9 se 
Depa 
feature 
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GULF COAST 


Military Academy, 


The Open Air School. A first grade 

training school beside the sea. Splen 
did equipment, ideal climate, boys sleep out doors 
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ST. sour S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 14, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


road station is one to which the experience 
of twenty years has not been able to make 
me indifferent. The pain and heartbreak of 


| it are as keen to-day as they were when 


first I saw it. On the platform are women 

old women for the most part, mothers and 
weeping without restraint. 
Their eyes are swollen; their cheeks are 
Every now and then one of 
them wails aloud, and the others, catching 
the sound, wail with her, their voices ris- 
ing and falling in a weird melody, like the 


| Church’s ancient plain song. 


The men stand more silent; but very 
often their eyes are wet too. Their lips, 
tightly pressed, twitch spasmodicaily. Occa- 
sionally an uncontrollable sob breaks from 
one of them. 

The windows of the railroad carriages are 
crowded with the faces of boys and girls, 


| all of them weeping with the helpless 


abandonment of sheer despair. 
whistles. 


The engine 
There is a rush to the carriage 
windows. Faces and hands are thrust out of 
them. There is a frenzied pressing of lips 
to lips, a clinging of fingers intertwined, un- 
til some railroad official, mercifully bru- 
tal, by main force pushes the people back. 

The train moves slowly and gathers 
speed. A long, sad cry comes from the peo- 
ple left behind, swelling to a pitch of actual 
agony, until some brave soul somewhere in 
the crowd chokes down a sob, waves his 
hat, and makes a pretense to cheer. 

That day I saw among the crowd on the 
platform Tom Dever and his wife. They 
were both weeping. I looked at the win- 


| dow of the carriage in front of them and 


saw Onnie. 

Alone among the crowd of departing girls 
she was not crying. Her face was very pale. 
Her eyes, unnaturally large, seemed full of 
the sorrow of farewell; but her head was 
proudly posed. She stood upright while the 
others stooped or crouched. 

I felt a sudden thrill. The girl was going 





|} quer, 


| out into a wide, strange world, sad, but not 


going to win through, to con- 
not to be beaten. From the carriage 
in which I sat I heard the last loud cry as 
the train moved out—the blessing, “God 
be with you, and good luck the pitiful 
cheer; and then Onnie’s voice, clear above 
the wailing: 

*Good-by! Good-by!” 

I bade farewell to Onnie an hour later 
when I left the train at the station where I 
had to stop. I asked her whether she 
wanted to go to America or would rather 
have stayed at home. Her answer seemed 
to me characteristic of the fatalism of our 
people. 

“Sure, it was before me anyway,” she 
said; “‘and it might as well be now as some 
other time. What was there for me at 
home?—only the daylight.” 

There was, of course, more than the day- 


in despair 





light. There were lobsters in that cleft of 
the rock, to be hauled out of it when the 
tide was low. I reminded Onnie of the lob- 
ster she once caught for me and she smiled 
wanly. There were also periwinkles among 
the pools on the outlying reef. Onnie 
| remembered them well enough. 


“It was out of the price of them,” she 
said, “‘that I made the money to pay my 
passage— what was wanted along with what 
my aunt sent home. I made a deal out of 
the periwinkles last summer.” 

So it was for a ticket to America and not 
for ribbons that the money went; but i 
must have been hard to save enough! 

“TI kept what I got,” said Onnie; “and 
along with the few shillings I had in the Post 
Office Savings Bank I had enough to buy 
what clothes was wanted. Do you mind the 
shilling you gave me the day I made the cup 
of teafor you? Well, that was the first shill- 
ing ever I had of my own; and I putitin the 
savings bank.” 

“Do you mean to tell me * I said. 

I got no further, for the train started 
and Onnie was borne away from me. I am 
no stranger to the power of saving pos- 
sessed by the West-of-Ireland peasants. It 
no longer surprises me to find that some 
smail farmer, who has lived all his life in 
extreme penury, leaves fortunes of fifty 
pounds each to his three daughters when he 
dies—money gathered well-nigh penny by 
penny through many years; and his at the 
end by virtue of an amazing power of not 
spending; but I confess that Onnie’s hoard- 
ing startled me. 

I thought of her laughing among the 
rocks of the reef, with the sunlight in her 
hair. I thought of her singing in the boat 
as she and the others rowed home. I have 
heard of girls singing blithely over their 
wheels as they spun flax for their bridal 
linen; but no man ever yet heard of a girl 
singing over the making of her shroud! 
Yet, if Onnie worked all summer in order 
to make money to take her to America, it 
must have been for her very like the sewing 
of a shroud. 

It is thus, at all events, that the mothers 
of our Irish boys and girls think about the 
emigration to America. 

“I’ve had seven children,” one of them 
will say, “‘and I've lost five of them. Two 
of them I buried and three are gone to 
America. 

And yet Onnie sang over the 
merrily! I went my way, wondering what 
the future had hidden in it for her and 
what America would make of her. 


business 


the final achieve- 
but chance gave me 


I do not know the end 
ment of Onnie Dever; 
a glimpse of her halfway through her 
career. I was in one of the large cities of the 
Middle West, a place that boasts about its 
progress with boasting which is entirely 
justified. It is a city that has ahead 
fast in the last fifteen years, and which is 
destined, I imagine, to go faster yet, and 
to go very far fy wife was with me, and 
certain needs of hers took us into a large 
department store. We found—I ought to 
say she found—the required garment or 
something very like it. 

There was a question of certain altera- 
tions. I, who have no taste for the details 
of a woman’s dress and am useless as an 
adviser on the hang of a skirt or the set of 
a frill, retired to some distance. I took my 
stand beside the gate of the elevator. 

Just as I left the scene of action I heard 
the very grandly dressed young lady who 
had attended to our wants offering to send 
for the head of the department. I turned 
away and found an agreeable employment 
for my time in explaining to the man who 
worked the elevator that I did not want to 
go either up or down. 

He passed frequently, for there 
many customers in the store, and | 
to repeat my explanation every time 
reached my floor. He appeared to find it 
difficult to believe that any one would stand 
opposite the gate of his cage merely for 
the fun of watching him, and every time 
he saw me he stopped and invited me to 
go with him. After a while he began to 
lose his temper with me, and | thought it 
better to turn my back on him and look the 
other way. 

Standing beside my wife, explaining to 
her the beauties of a certain evening gown, 
was Onnie Dever Tom. I recognized her 
at the first glance. A second look made me 
doubtful. A long stare and some thought 
convinced me that I must be wrong. 

In the first place, the lady who handled 
the silken flounces of the gown her sub- 
ordinate held for her looked six inches 
taller than I remembered Onnie to have 
been. Long, narrow skirts, especially when 
very well cut, produce this illusion of height. 


gone 


were 
had 


he 
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THE SATURDAY 


When last I had a good look at Onnie she 
Was wearing a crimson petticoat 
reached very little below her knees. She 





certainly did not look tall then. 
The dressing of the hair is also a disturb 


ing thing. Onnie’s, even when she was 





ss ir 
the train on her way to the steamer, hung 
down her back in a long, thi gtail. The 
fashion of ladies’ hairdoing ot to |t 
described by any words in the Englis} 
guage. I suppose I must use a French word 
and say that the coiffure of the chief of t} 
department puzzled me; but most p« 


plexing of all was the look of calm authority 
on her face 
Onnie Dever, even in her tenderest years, 


had a masterful way with her. I remem 
bered how she had once a ture d me on the 
management of boat nd how she held 


the flapping lobster at arm's lengt 
mere masterful self-assertiveness is a ver 
different thing from settled authority. 


) but 


fools are self-assertive; but it is only the 
few men and women who have some 
strength of real wisdom in them who can 


reduce those round them to submissi 
and it is the power of really ruling other 
that gives the look of authority to the { 
My reason told me that the young lady 
) 


before me could not possibly be Onnic 
Dever; but ashadowy resemblance haunted 
me. I ventured back to the group round 


the gown and listened from a little distance 
to the desc riptio yn of its merits given in a 
high-pitched, far-carrying American voice 

a voice the tone 3 of which were as different 
as possible from the cooing murmurings of 
our Connaught speech. Certainly this wa 
not Onnie Dever! 





Then she looked up and saw me. Ther 
was a sudden flash of recognition in he 
glance, and I knew that, after all, my first 
impression was the right one. 


‘That gown,” I said, “would not be at 
all suitable for going to catch lobsters in.” 


It was a flimsy affair, with gold beads on 


it, and a kind of outer skin of very tran 
parent material called, I believe, chiffon. 
Onnie and her attendant saleswoman both 
spoke at once in reply to my criticism. 
“It would not!” said Onnie. “I'd be 
sorry for the one thi: at was fool enough to 
try for a lobster at Currigwee with a dress 


the like of that on her!” 


This time her voice had the true Con 


naught intonation. She framed he r sel 

tences as all good Connaught girls should. 
She also grinned. Grin is, of course, a 
wrong word to use about a stately lady 

but I run the risk of using it because her 
mouth took on the same expression exactly 
that Onnie Dever’s wore when she stood on 
the shore and watched me run my boat 


aground. 
The assistant saleswoman neither grinned 
nor smiled he sniffed. 


‘This is a dinner dress,” she said; “but 
if madam wants a golfing costume we have | 
some rough tweeds od 


It is not easy to guess why the mention 
of the lobster should have suggested golf to 
this damsel’s mind. The wordsport nodoubt 
covers many things, and golf among them; 
but it can hardly be stretched to include the 





dragging of lobsters out of rocky holes along 
the shore. 
She was never allowed to explain what 


her idea was. Miss Honoria Dever gi: anced 
Without saying another word, 
without hearing one, the girl laid the dinner 
on the chair and faded 
Such is the discipline maintained by 
competent head of a department 


at her. 
dress down away. 
the 
in & great 
store, 
rhen Onnie Dever Tom, no longer Hon- 
oria, turned to me with a flood of questior 
1 had to tell her a hundred intimate details 
about men and things—how this one was 
dead and that one married; how one cot 
tage, known to both of us, was thatched last 
summer, and another had a new door; 
what boats caught mackerel, what hool 
brought loads of winter fuel. For nearly an 
hour the business of selling ladies’ iy sses in 
that store was either held up or conducted 
without the knowledge of the head - the 
department. 
When Onnie 
I began mine, and I heard a very interest- 
ing story. It began with the adventures of 
a girl who did odd jobs of sewing for a man 
who specialized in the manufacture of 
cheap shirt waists. It went on with an 
account of the struggles of a junior assist- 
ant taken on one Christmastime to assist 
ut the notions counter. It reached at last 
the daily life of Miss Honoria Dever, head 
of the costume department, respon ible for 
the fashion of the clothes of half of the 
| smartest women in the city—leader and 


had finished her questions | 
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commander of a regiment of some thirty 
young women, all bound to sell, to fit, to 
advise, to sew—even, I imagine, to dress 
as Miss Honoria bade them. 

She toid me the salary she earned; and 
I, dividing her dollars by five, assured her 
that no man who lived anywhere round 
the shores of our bay-——not the doctor; not 
the lawyer; not the priest—was earning so 
much as she was. Then she confided to me 
that she had not yet reached the end of her 
career. There were heights to be climbed. 

There are buyers who visit New York in 
the season when the form and color of 
clothes are decided on by the ultimate, 
remote authorities who settle those things. 
There are buyers who go out from New 
York itself to London and Paris, mentee 
the Atlantic once or twice a year, who, by 
virtue of some strange instinct for raiment, 

can be trusted to guess in December what 
fabrics American women will want to buy 
in May. 

Some day Miss Honoria will do this 
work — will, I feel tolerably certain, be at the 
very head of the elect corps of those who 
do it; will guess more brilliantly than the 
others; will buy with more infallible cer- 
tainty that what she buys will be sold again. 

Here I am left wondering! If Onnie 
Dever had remained at home she would, in 
the ordinary course of time, have married. 
In some tiny windswept cabin on an island 
she would have ministered to the wants of 
a man who returned to her day after day, 
wet and weary from toiling on the sea. She 
herself would have toiled, sometimes stand- 
ing knee-deep in water beside a stranded 
boat while the creel on her back was filled 
with turf. 

She would have staggered under her 
burden up the stony beach time after time, 
until the autumn darkness closed round her, 
and built her stack of fuel against the 
coming of the winter days. She would 
have baked great brown-crusted loaves in 
pot ovens. She would have dragged scanty 


milk from the udders of lean cows. She | 


would have cleaned and salted the fish her 
husband caught and hung them in the reek 
of the fire’s smoke to dry. She would have 
patched shirts and trousers painfully until 
patch was joined to patch and the original 
fabric was no more than a memory. She 
would have gone barefooted, with splayed, 
misshapen feet, down among the bowlders 
of the upper beach to bring water from a 
brackish well. 

She would have lost the fresh beauty of 
girlhood very speedily and ceased after a 
little while to care greatly that her hands 
were rough, her face weatherbeaten and her 
figure ungainly. The other life, the one she 
has chosen, is better than that. 

And yet I wonder! Onnie would have 
borne children. Year after year, for many 
a fresh baby would have 
ousted the old one from its cradle. Boys 
and girls would have clung about her skirts 
and clamored in her ears. Slapped and 
kissed, scolded and caressed, they would 


have been a plague and a joy to her. She | 


would have watched them grow to be men 
and women brave and strong. 
have known that life, the 
need of all the universe, 
from her. 


Which after 


great insistent 
was going forth 


all is best? 


all is over? 
still wondering. 


on after I said good-by to 
Onnie 

Editor's Note—This isthe second of twosketches 
by George A. Birmingham. 


Here and Wh 


UST after the terrible disaster to the 
Empress of Ireland happened in the St. 
Lawrence River, when the news had leaked 
down to alittle North Carolina town, Negro 
Sam heard of it and was telling his friend 
Bill about it. They speculated at length as 
to the size of the vessel, how the accident 
occurred, and so on; and then Sam asked 
Bill: 

“Bill, if de good Lord was to call you 
home to de Promis’ Lan’ and sez you would 
hafter be killed on a train or a boat, which 
one W ould you take?” 

“Nigger, you know I'd ruther be killed 
on a train dan on a boat.” 


“Why'd you ruther be mashed up in | 


a train wreck dan to be drownded offen a 
ship? I’salways heard dat you dunno when 
you dies when you is drownded.” 

“Well, Sam, it’s dissaway: If I’s killed 
on a train dey’ll say: ‘Here he is!’ But if 
I’s killed on a ship dey'll say: ‘Whar is 


he?’” 


July 18,1914 
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WALTER BR MARSH. Sebdenaten, Box 30, Garden City, L. I 








| 
You Can Earn Money | 
in your spare time by representing Th | 
Satu rday Evening Post in your own tow! | 
Write for full particulars. Address 
ion, Box 561 | 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY = 


Philadelphia, Penn ania i 


Agency Divi 
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o. eR RRS MATT LOT 7c a eng 


ane Weigh Tires 


“On-Air” Cure 


ww. By This Scale 


To Combat Loose Treads 





| All-Weather These are the troubles you wish to cure. These 
| Double -Thick Treads are the services you seek. But a tire can’t render 
| Popularity what it lacks. What the maker fails to give it can’t 
be given you. 
Lowest Cost : ” 

Per Mile Let us avoid generalities and get down to spe- 





cific facts. These are the ways in which Goodyears 
excel. These are the reasons why they hold top 
place. These are the advantages they offer you 
p over any rival tire. 


M No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Are the Only Tires Which Weigh 
Up to These Requirements 


Rim-Cutting is made impossible in them. That shows the verdict of users—hundreds of 
And the feature which makes it impossible is a thousands of them. And this year users are ¢ hang 
feature which we control. ing to Goodyears faster than ever before. 

Blow-outs—the countless blow-outs due to That is due to less trouble—to lower cost pet 
wnnkled fabnc— are eliminated by our “On-Air” mile—to just the savings that you seek. 


cure, This extra process this final-« urnng on 


elastic air—costs us $450,000 yearly. No other 16 Extra Prices 
maker employs it. 
Yet, despite these features, there are 16 makes 
Loose treads are combated by a patent " . 
; ; which cost more than Goodyear prices. Some 
method which reduces the danger by 60 per 
; ' are one-third higher. The price of some buys a 
cent. Hundreds of large rubber rivets are created . : 
7 ee. iain ta half-inch larger Goodyear. And some charge for 
during the vulcanization. This is done in no : 
7 three tires what Goodyear asks for four, 
other tire. : 


All-Weather treads are used on Goodyears This is due to our rapid reductions. Multiphed 


a utput has brought Goodyear prices down. New 

only. These are tough and double-thick. They —_ oa ee ee 
equipment and new efficiency have helped. 

are flat and smooth, so they mn like a plain 

tread. They grasp wet roads with deep, sharp, Don't judge tires by pric es, Those are arbi 


resistless grips. trary facts. Weigh them by 


_ 


the sc ale we pK ture. Weigh 


Popularity 


\ fon “a eye een 
After 15 years of com- OOD YEAR them by their worth 


parison — after millions of f AKRON, OF80 When you do this you'll 


mileage tests — Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires want Goodyears. And any 


tl le Tiredom. They leale ll supply them to 
wel ee waaay «) With All-Weather Treads or Smooth camped tee aie on tens 
outsell any other. you. 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 


Dealers Everywhere Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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App erson Ssros. New SModels 





A Five Passenger Four Cylinder Car 
weighing less than 2600 pounds, price 


A Seven Passenger Six Cylinder Car 
weighing less than 2790 pounds, price 


Elmer Apperson’s Greatest Effort 


been put into these two cars. His successful 
rence of 22 years of actual motor car man 


These Builders of High- 
Priced Cars 


who first built America’s highest priced motor 
world’s greatest automobile car (as early as 1902 they sold motor cars for 
will find no fault with these car Arti $5000 and have sold models as high as $11,000) 
, each is a perfect unit. The stream line now consent to design and build beautiful models 
, the wheel guard » the wind shields, the ich as these at these prices rhey have been 
tyle radiator, the tapered hood and the one five years in designing and perfecting these cars, 
op all go to make up a beautiful harmo For five year these \pperson Brothers have 


motor car expre ing In its appearance been testing metals, experimenting with new 


Lrg h is bec nco wentrated into these two 


dlels and the 


ion, elegance, great power, speed an things, trying out engines of different designs, 


And these car Sixes and Fours, and have now produced for 


Are What Men Want 


! 


men who want Sixes—a motor equal, if not the 
superior, of any of the famous Apperson Motors 
which have won such an enviable reputation with 


lovers of fine motor cars 


They Also Love Fours 


For men who want Fours, the 40-horse power 
894-— more thar ty ; will appeal to them with its fine, roomy body, its 
. ’ han twenty years ago—and hav 116-inch wheel base, with its 2580 pounds weight. 
heir best efforts int wctual build There should be no doubt about the Four-Forty 


1 putting the 
4 cars ever since wlels are t] 


have investigated fully all of the up-to-date 


found in modern motor cat Elmer and 
\pper on have been the chief engineers 
esigning these models, They will personally 
intend their construction These two men 


ed and tested their first motor car on Julv 


- ind these two m wse men have built appealing to those who want 
ilmination th test efforts , 

culmination of their greatest eltor a good Four. It has the sturdiness, its lines are as 
beautiful, its machinery as perfect, its upkeep as 


95% Built in Apperson Factory 


\il of the mechanical parts are built in their 


low as any motor car ever built. 





ow It has long since been found 
istactory for the Apperson Br 


buy engines, axles 


others to 
Every me 
vart of the car proper is made at home 


Apperson Dealers will explain this 
car to you. Write for full specifica- 
tions if you have no dealer near you. 


or transmissions 


uch materials as these two great engi 


neers have decided is best for the purpose, 











A larger six with longer wheel base and greater power, price $2200 
A larger four with longer wheel base and greater power, price $1685 


These Cars Are for Men Who Want Large, 
Powerful Cars With Dashing Individuality 


$1485 


$1785 


There Will Be No Competition 


Sixes and Fours like 


in a season. It has taken these great enyginecrs 


these cannot be de signed 


five years to complete and try out these models 
rhe automobile world is clamoring for light 
weight and col il upkeep. 


Competition 
with cars | 


weight and economical 
upkeep as these must take time to design and 
build. They st 1 unexcelled in their class. 


Things Not Usually Found in 
Cars Selling at These Prices 


Exquisite stream line body. 

Beautiful new design radiator. 

Lightest weight per horse power. 

Separate unit starting and lighting system 
Magneto ignition, better than battery ignition 
Tires on rear out of the way. 

seats tor six or 
Seats for five in the Four evlinder 
Wheel base of Six, 126 inches. 
Wheel base of | , 116 inches. 


bine upl Asters 


even in the Six evlind 


Finest job of painting—22 coats. 
Wide seats 
One-man top 

Rain vision wind shield. 

Dimmer on searchlights 

ynical carburetor, 

All instruments handy to driver. 
Standard roadster same price as Tout 
Just a little more power than you 


DEALERS: 


This is 1915's greatest business opportunity. 
Our dealers must be able to give the kind of 
service Apperson owners are entitled to. Write 
or wire at once stating qualifications and asking 
for our attractive dealer’s proposition. Maybe 
the territory in which you live is still open. 


Special econ 


Apperson Bros. Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind. 








July 18,1914 












“There, now! 
You’ve spoiled 
the whole picnic!” 







Because she has spilled the best 
thing in the basket—the most 
necessary part of the picnic—the 
rich, full flavored, unfermented, 
unsweetened ARMOUR’S GRAPE 
JUICE—the best thirst quenching 
refreshment for indoors and out. 

















Being the pure, undiluted juice 
of ripe Concord grapes a bottle 
goes a long way. The most 
economical drink for picnics. 


The Grape Juice with 
the Natural Flavor 
















If your dealer is not able to supply you 


we will send you a trial dozen pints for 


$3.00 or a dozen quarts for $5.50. 






Address ARMOUR ‘me COMPANY Dept. A23, Chicago 





GRAPE JUICE 


Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 




















Armour’s Grape Juice Factory at Westfield, New York Armour’s Grape Juice Factory at Mattawan, Michigan 











% 





Give your children all the toasted corn flakes they want— 
provided it’s KELLOGG’S. Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes— 
and only Kellogg’s—comes in a “*‘WAXTITE”’ package—crisp, 
fresh and tender as it came from our ovens—with the flavor that 
made it famous. Look for this signature: 


HK K. klogy 





